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a 


was an only daughter. 


Gifted in intellect 


tion, she was thre anil 


, and lovely 


ing parents, and the idol of the soclal e1r- | 


cle in which she move:l. Surreunce 


phere of affection, 


hearts, who would not permit ‘the winds: 


of Heaven td visit her too roughly, 


grew up to Womanhood, happy and lieht- cand folly answer when called to render this 


hearted as the gay birds that carol in the 
merry spring-time, 
was Inr 


dpose, & casual observer would not 


Animated in conversation, a of in- 


Ing to ita beauty far above that of mere, 


form and color, a beauty which ‘time’s | 
ellacing fingers” 


(lisposi- | 


ot her doat- 


ed, from proved, under a consciousness of responsi- 
the first dawn of existence, “by an atimos- 


and shiclded by loving | 


she | 


When lier countenance | 
acquainted with Charles Huntley, 
have pronounced her beautiful, but when’ a eraduate of — 


have no power to mar, 


miration, formed no part of her conception 
She had 


enjoyed superior advantages for mental cul- 


of woman’s highest happiness. 


tivation, and these had been carefully-im- 


bility to Him who will call every rational 
veing to account for the use they have made 
of the talents committed to their charge. 


How will the spoiled children of fashion 


Alas! 


At the age of nineteen, 


account? hew will they. 


Iemma became 


Tle was 


University, a young 


rman of fine personal appearance, pleasing 
tense brilliancy irradiated her face, impart- 


address, and more than ordinary talents. 
His life was irrepreachable, but he was re- 
strained from vicious indulgences, not be- 
cause he had the fear of God before his 


beauty which can fade only when the light | eyes, but because he was ambitious, and he 


of the soul grows dim, by the blighting of 


its most cherished hopes, and the cru: hing 


of its most sacred affect tions. Emma Chile 


ford had higher objects and aiins in life. 


Service of the Redeemer, 


if |; 


anil resolved, 


life w 

were spared to live to some purpose. 
be a butterfly, {li itting about in the snn- lave 
shine of fashion, studying personal adorn-. 


that Charles Huntiey 
She had early consecrated herself to the 


knew full well that no reputation can be 
permanent, that has not dius foundation im 
‘external morality. convince the world 
was 


In 


sellish charac- 


is @ great man, 
the end and aim of all lus exertions. 


1 
hort, hé was a thoroughly 


ter, whose highest motive of action was 


of approbation. (‘harles admired 


imma, and stimulated by price, to wincone 


ment, and seeking only amusement and ad- whom others rewarded. as the most gifted ot 
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her sex, he became unremitting in his devo- 
tions to her. Carefully concealing the un- 
lovely traits of his character, he strove 
in every possible way to make himself 


essential to her happiness. 

Woman’s heart is ever won by attention, 
and so was Emma’s. Believing him to be 
possessed of every gencrous and noble qual- 
ity, she loved him with all the depth and 
tenderness of her enthusiastic nature; and 
when he asked her to become his bride, 


with the most perfect confidence that she 


would find in his affection, ample compen- 
sation for all she would resign for his sake, 
she did not hesitate to consent to leave her 
childhood’s happy home, and the friends 
whose love had encircled her from earliest 
infancy, for a home among strangers in a 
distant State. 


How beautiful is this faith in woman!. 


With what implicit trust does she confide 
her all of earthly happiness to another’s 
keeping! How readily does she forsake the 
tried love of years, and the many who have 


' studied her welfare, and cherished her with 
the most disinterested affection, that she 


may cleave to one who is comparatively a 
stranger. O! how brutal, how unworthy 
the name of man is he who can prove un- 


faithful to this sacred trust, who can treat 
with indifference and neglect, the woman 


who has confidingly placed herself in. his 


power, and who looks ‘to him as her only 


source of earthly enjoyment. 


How queenly! how angelic! were the 
involuntary exclamations, as Emma entered 
the brilliantly lighted parlor of her father’s 
residence on the night of her marriage, her 
long bridal veil partially concealing a face 
raciant with hope and happiness. Chartes” 
was conscious of the admiration. she ex- 
cited, and he felt proud of the triumph he 
had achieved in winning’ a treasure of 
which others envied him the possession. 


. . . . 
‘rratifying to his vanity. 

agreeable to her, and to render his society 


That she, whose praise was on every tongue, 
should prefer him to all others, was eyi- 


‘ence of his own superiority, extremely 
A few weeks 


by the affectionate attentions of the man 


was dear to her on earth? | 

Alas! poor Emma, bitter indeed is the 
cup of disappointment from which thou 
art compelled to drink. The devotion with 
which Charles treated her before marriage, 
having accomplished its object, was now 


entirely laid aside. His protestations of | 


undying love were not repeated, either in 
word or act. In his treatment of her he 


vilities, which the most indifferent stran- 
ger would have shown her. When the 
conviction first forced itself upon her mind, 
that he cared nought for her, farther than 
she could minister te his own selfish grati- 
fication, she strove to resist it. ‘‘Perhaps,” 
she soliloquized, ‘“‘I am unreasonable in 


injustice for the world. He is deeply ab- 


scious of his manner. And yet, if he re- 
garded my happiness, how easy it would 


for him to secure it. Only occasionally 
a word or look, to assure me that I am | 
dear to him, is all I ask. On leaving me | 
for the day, if he would but imprint a kiss — 
‘upon my brow, and say oné kind word at | 


parting, it would take but a moment of his 
time, and it would render me happy all 


would manifest a little interest in my wel- 


tite 


from her paternal abode, quietly settled in i 
her own home. What thoughthe cold and | 
curious gaze of strangers had taken the i 
Jake of the fond recognition with. which | 
familiar faces had been wont to grect her? 
W ould she not be amply repaid for all this, | 


who had won her trusting heart, and for | 
whose sake she had gladly left all else that 


could even dispense with those common cl- | 


my expectations. I would not do Charles 


sorbed in his business, and probably uncon- 


jound Emma many hupdred miles distant — 


day long. If on his return at night he — 


jfare, if he would only make a few kind § 
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enquiries, and say @ few pleasant words, | 
| could then be content to sit silently by his 
| side, while he pursues his studies, or reads 
for his own gratification. But no, he hur- 
ries away in the morning, without casting 
| one look of fond regret behind. He enters 
| -theroom, after a day’s absence, with averted 
| eyes, and uttering not a word, seats him- 
self to silent reading, noticing me no more 
than if I weresome inanimate fixture about 


remarked, but whose presence awakens no 
interest. If I venture to ask a question, 
| or makea remark, I ain made to feel that it 
| is an interruptionand an annoyance. lam 


panionship. My poor aching heart will 
burst. What shall [ do? What shall I 
do??? And Emma here buried her face in 
her hands, aud burst into a passionate flood 
of tears. Just at that moment her hus- 
band entered the room. ‘‘How now, Mrs. 
Huntley, what are youcrying about?” said 
he, ina voice anything but soothing. Em- 
ma sobbed violently, but said nothing. ‘‘I 
insist,” said he sternly, ‘upon knowing 
the cause of those tears.” Struggling to 
repress her emotions, Emma said, ‘““My 
dear Charles, I have had less of your s0- 
| clety of late than my heart craves, and in 
|| consequence, I feel lonely and sad.”? “Ah! 
that is it, you are dissatisfied with me,” 
said he, angrily. «Well, if you think 
this is the way to make yourself agreeable 
to me, 1 can only tell you, you are very 
much mistaken. Complaining for want of 
attention, is not the way to get attention 
from me, I assure you.’ ‘What have I 
said, my dearest Charles, that you call 
complaining? J only told you truthfully 
upon knowing.” “10 
titan ling in this way, de the most 
of complaifiing. You 


be aware, Mrs. Huntley, that you 
ave been less liv 


| the room, whose absence might indeed be 


at 
e than formerly, and hence it is your, 


shut out from human sympathy and com- } 


ely and entertaining of} 


own fault, if,1 take less interest in your 
society.’ O! with what leaden weight 
did these cruel words fall upon the crushed 
and bleeding heart of poor Emma. She 
knew full well that, if he had possessed 
one particle of true affection for her, he 
would have been: painéd to see her grieve, 
however unreasonable he\ might have re- | 
garded the cause of her grief. He would | 
have wiped away her, tears with a gentle 
hand, and soothed her with the tones of 
tenderness. But no, he was ‘angry with 
her because she wept, and reproached her 
for the sadness his own neglect had occa- 
sloned. | 
She was now fully aware of the painful 
position she occupied. She had bestowed — 
her heart’s purest afiections upon one who 
appreciated not the gift. Atthe commence- 
ment of life’s voyage she had made ship- 
wreck of earthly hope and_ happiness. 
She entered her closet, and most fervently 
did she pray to her Heavenly Father, for 
strength to bear with patience and resigna- 
tion, the sorest trial that ever falls to wo- | 
man’s lot. Apparently calm and self-pos- 
sessed, she returned to the duties of her 
household, but the iron of unrequited affec- 
tion had pierced her vitals;and the shock 
was too great for hersensitive nature. She 
was indeed a flower of rare loveliness, but 
she could not yield her fragrance in an un- 
congenial soil. She hada soul attuned to 
nature’s sweetest harmonies, but, struck by 
a rude, unskillful hand, its strings were 
broken and its music hushed. The light 
faded from her eyes, her steps became fee- 
ble and languid, and Emma felt that she 
was really ill. But Charles did not notice 
the. increasing paleness of the unloved | 
cheek, and when she told him she was ill, 
he only made some crusty remarks about 
the degeneracy of modern females, who 
ruin their constitutions by their own folly. 
How different was hix manner towards 


| 


her, from that of the friends she had left, | 
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4 in her far distant home, whose,watchful ten-| fault. True, he had never expended a mo- 
“a - derness was ever ready to take the alarin! ment’s thought, or put forth the slightest, | 
at the slightest appearance of indisposition exertion to make her happy, hit had she 1 
ee in one so beloved. What would she not} not been honored by his preference, and en- 
| have given for the privilege of throwing | joyed the privilege of wearing his name? | 
herself ‘in her mother’s arms, and weeping} And was not that happiness enough for 1 
upon her bosom. But that mother was] any reasonable woman? - Of course it4yas. 
far away, and she would not pain her by a ft his wife had been unhappy, it was be & 
ah knowledge of her own unhappiness. She .cause she was morbidly sensitive, and un- | 
would bear her great_sorrow alone, until it reasonably exacting disposition. 
ae should please her Pati in Heaven to grant| He had never interfered with any of her | 
her rest and peace in the grave. It was! plans for enjoyment. He had only'neglect- 
in not long. ‘The pitying angels hovered| ed her. | | 
near, and waited to bear her spirit to the |- 
i skies. Emma became a mother, but ‘no | For the Aarons. 
at {| sooner was the new hfe ushered into being, | «THERE’S LIGHT FOR US ABOVE.” | 
t than she felt that her own was fast ebbing pend | 
at away. For months the silver cotd had| BY OLLIE ORVILLE. 
been loosening, and the golden bow! break- | 
Irv was Christmas Eve in the city of 
of her mental sullerings’ New York. Night was fast throwing her 
4 || and now she had too frail a hold on life, to} sable mantle over the earth, and binding in — 
i pass safely through this crisis. the chains of slumber many a world-weary - 
eae Her husband stood beside her as the| mortal. It was a fearful night, withthe | 


death damps gathered over her pallid brow. piers 
, , me speak one} snow. Old king winter was rejoicing that | 
ae word to you while [ am able. May God! night, and his cheerless servants were out _ 
| forgive you, as | do, for crushing a heart making MOET Y in his honor. But notwith- : 
= : that loved and confided in you. I crave standing the fierce conflict of the warring | 


for my child, should she survive, a tende elements, many were breasting the sterm 
in pursuit of pleasure. ‘The vast palaces 


ness you have never felt for her unfortunate | of the wealthy were splendidly lighted — 
mother. ‘To me deathis welcome. I have| with the soft mellow light of the Christmas 
aa ‘a hope. full of immortality. ©! Charles, | tapers, and merry feet were dancing around 


Asi | train our child for Heaven, and prepare to the gorgeous Christmas trees. But in the 
join us there.””’ <A slight spasm passed dark, small alleys of the poor there was no 


| rejoicing—all was silent save where some 
over her frame, and all was still. The! drunken reveller awoke the quiet echoes 
) earth-weary spirit had found repose in the| With his hideous blasphemies. They real- 
4 of its Radeemer. “ized not the joy of the affluent on the 
7: aes : night of the Savior, only a more bitter feel 
- And what of Charles? _ Did no com" ing arose in their teat against the God, 
| punctious feelings arise in his breast, as he! the anniversary of whose advent, in tlus 
" || gazed upon the lifeless form before. him?! sin-stained earth, was welcomed so Joy- 
Alas! we know not. He was a cold and ously, because in the gracious dispensations 
| selfish man, excessively vain of his per- of his Providence, he had deprived them 
sonal sand mental advantages ; and in the of blessings so lavishly bestowed on others. 


lenitude of his self-c l h Not so, however, was it with the inmates 
plenitude of his self-complacency, he doubt-| o¢ hovel, the most abject of all—with 


: less, came to the conclusion, that if his simple child-like faith they relied on his 
wife had been unhappy, it was not hi} goodness, trusted in his mercy, and.believed 
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“THERE'S LIGHT FOR US ABOVE.’’ 08 


his gracious promises. No. light shone/and ’twill be of hundreds more, e’er the 
there, all was dark and silent as the tomb, | worta of the still, is bereft of his fangs; 
save an occasional half groan, which told |e’er man awakes to the duty he owes his 
of intense and mortal suffering. ‘That suf- | feeble fellow-inan; e’er that prayer, ‘‘ Lead 
ferer was a youne boy, o’er whose bright|us not mio temptation, but deliver us from |, 
head but eleven summers had shed their) evu’’ ts fulfilled, and inan no longer tempts | 
| fragrance, yet so young he was called to his brother: e’er the reign of king alco- 
| die. Emaciated with sickness, he wag | hol is abolished; e’er the drunkard is rrer! 
scarce a shadow of his former self, and in! She had married. one of nature’s noblemen, 
his bright eye was the signet of the death; with a mind of the highest grade—with 
angel already set. With clasped hands | genius more than falls to the lot of the bo- 
‘| and bowed head his mother knelt by his | dy of AAdam’s sons—and for years she was 
‘| side, and wildly and frantically she sent up|a happy bride; but at length, the demon of | 
| her appeal to Heaven to spare: her child— intemperance entered her home, and trans- 
| af ’twere but till morning, that she might | formed the loving husband and affectionate 
'| gaze once more on his loved features. If father into a brute. ‘The widow’s husband 
|| he would _be left her only till morning, | drank—their property melted lke the snow 
| 

| 


that once more she might behold him. She|—one by one had their children been laid || | 
thought of. all her earthly possessions to | in the tomb till her youngest, her boy alone he 
ascertain whether she could purchase was left. last her husband found a dis- | 


| lamp—but she saw nothing of yalne. The | honored grave, and save -her child, she had | 
= roof was but a sieve for snow to fall through. | been left alone. T’or years she had toiled 
| The walls afforded no shelter from the keen | on, she, the petted child of affluence, gain- | ? 
|| blast—the furniture was scanty and dilapi-|ing merely for her nights of labor a scanty a 
dated—the straw pallet was not raised from ; subsistence tor herself and boy—all her | | 
the floor, and the damp increased ‘his dry | hopes were placed on him—he was _ his | 
| cough, till his slight frame shook .wnder- | mother’s only child, and she a widow, and 
| neath it, and all within the smoke-be-)already had he given promise of future ae 
| grimmed walls, whispered out upon that | greatness; when death had claimed him for ) 
cheerless night, of the abject poverty of its | his own—vyet the widow repined not—hum- 
i inmates. ‘The woman sat buried in thought, | bly she submitted to the stroke, and kissed 
| and for a moment forgot even her dying | the rod which gave it. eo 
child, as memory carried her back to the ‘¢Mother,’’? exclaimed a low, musical Stal 
days of her youth—and she was lost in a| voice, ‘‘where are you?” ‘Here, darling, _ 
revery of the pleasant remembrances of |do you wish for anything?’* ‘O mother, be 
|| her by-gone days. Far in the distance she {I wish I conld see you once more before L a 
saw a splendid mansion, lighted brilliantly, | go—if we only had a candle—but mother 
Where she had spent her childhood, bright | do not weep,’”’ he added, as he felther warm |} __ 
a8asummer’sday. In years gone by, she | tears on his cold cheek, knows best, 
had sported merrily beneath those gorgeous | in Heaven I shall be sick nomore—and: his | 
curtains, or roamed at will in the vast con- | body_was distorted with anguish. After a 
servatory, among the sparkling fountains, pause he exclaimed, ‘‘l had such a glorious ; 
andthe golden fruit of sunnier climes. She{dream. I thought we died, and the angels 
thought too of her older years, when young | conveyed us to heaven—it was light there, 
gay and beautiful, she had frittered away | and so beautiful—with such green trees, ||. 
the golden hours of life in the enjoyments | such bright rivers—we wereso-happy! like 
of the young. In that drawing room was you used to read to me in the Bible before,”’ 
gathered a- merry throng, ushering in the | and his voice trembled—*belore we became 
day with dance and song and festive mirth, | so poor—mother, there’s light there.’”’ Por 
unheeding the wild storm without, or the |a moment he lay exhausted—then came a 
of the wretched poor. Witha sigh | fearful struggle ceased, 
turned away, and contrasted her present | claimed, “ Vhere’s light for us above. 
condition with the past. How came she so | Once more nature battled with the king o 
reduced? terrors—twas her final struggle, and she 


. Her’s is the old story of hndreds, was conquered—fo1 a moment he lay qui 
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THERE’S LIGHT FOR US ABOVE.” 


and then—he was dead! ‘‘the silver cord 
loosened, and the golden bowl broken.”’ 
O, who would not have rejoiced to have 
gone with him up the hill to the Celestial 
City, into the presence of Him who created 
the heavens and the earth and the sea, and 


all that in them is—to have wandered wi 


him upon the banks .of the river of life, 
which flows from under the great white 


. throne—and above all, to have daily inter- 


course and sweet communion with the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
world. A moment more his mother sat 
holding his lifeless clay, then carefully 
laid it on its coarse straw pallet, and 
kneeling beside it prayed that she too 
might be taken. See! her prayer is an- 
swered—the warm life-blood gushes from 
her pallid lips, and she has gone to join her 


son. ‘There was'a lull in the storm as the 


angels bore her freed spirit to Him who 
gave it—then it burst forth with renewed 
violence as it chanted a mournful requiem. 


~Dance'on, gay, -light-hearted creatures, 
_ dance on, they need not your aid now, they 
Once joyous and happy as you, |. 


are happy. 
the widow dreamed not of the trials await- 
ing her, and who can tell but what, in after 
years, by the ghanges of life, and the vicissi- 


tudes of fortune, you too may become as} 


poor—may die as friendless, aye, more so, 
for she had a true and gracious Friend—a 
glorious one, who gave_her assistance 


In crossing the dreaded Jordan—sueh as no 
one else could have bestowed. 


“'There’s light for us above.’”? How 
true—light, pure, bright and hallowed, such 
as the inhabitants of this world wot not 
of—the light of God’s approving counte- 


nance—light, hot like the faint beams of an |. 


earthly lamp—so easily and quickly extin- 
guished—not as our sun, whose face is,oft 
obscured in thick clouds, but light, clear, 
unobscured and eternal as its fountain head, 


the great I AM. 


EPIGRAM.- 


Straight is the line of duty, 

Curved is the line of beauty. 
Walk by the first and thou shalt see. 
The other ever fellow thee. 


THE WIND AND THE STREAM. 


BY W. C. BRYANT. 
We copy the following beautiful little poem 
from the December number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, just published. it | 


A brook came stealing from the ground; 
You scarcely saw its silvery gleam 
Among the herbs that hung around 
The borders of that winding stream— 
_A pretty stream, a placid stream, 
A sofily gliding, bashful stream. 


A’ breeze came wandering from the sky, 
Light as the whispers of a dream ; 

He put the o’erhanging grasses by, | 
And gaily stooped to kiss the stream,— 
The pretty stream, tht flattered stream, 
The shy, yet unreluctant stream. 


The water, as the wind passed o’er, 
Shot upward many a glancing gleam, 
Dimpled and quivered more and more, 
And tripped along a livelier stream,— 
The flattered stream, the simpering stream, 
The fond, delighted, silly stream. 


Away the airy wanderer flew 
To where the fields with Llossoms teem, 
To sparkling springs and rivers blue, 
And left alone that little stream— 
The flattered stream, the cheated stream, 
The sad, forsaken, lonely stream. 


That°careless wind no more came back; 

_ He wanders yet the fields, I deem; 

But on its melancholy track, 
Complaining went that little stream— 
The cheated stream, the hopeless stream, 
The ever murmuring, moaning stream. 
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MISERIES OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


TneEnE is a curious story about the late Mr. 
| Morrison, who recently died in England worth 
four millions of money. It is said that during 
the last two years of his life he was the victim 
of a singular mental hallucination, imagining 
that he was in the utmost poverty, and that but 
by daily labor cotld he get daily bread. His 
friends accordingly used to place a spade in his . 
hands, and send him to work for a short time 
in the garden, paying him weekly wages of a 
few shillings, and in this way alone would he 


bs quieted. 
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THE BALANCE OF TRUTH. 
| 
THE BALANCE OF TRUTH. possessed by earthly things, no matter what the 
: opinion of men concerning them.” The her- 
BY INDA. mit musingly took the scales, carefully placed || 


them before him, and cast about with his mind’s 
Tue old hermit sat musing. Far from the} eye-to see what would be the first weighed 


haunts of men, surrounded by nature in all her} object. He remembered, in days long past, 
wild luxuriance was he. He had left his fellowsto| when he mingled in the busy scenes of life to 
forget the vanities and frivolittes of the human | have observed a warrior, flattered, caressed and 
kind, yet now he thought of the philosophy of | applauded by the whole nation, idolized by his 
the actions of men and pondered their doings. | victorious legions. He had also seen one whose ~ 
He endeavored to separate the valuable from) mind was clouded, who was deprived of reason 
the useless, and test by truth the things he re-| and accountability by the mysterious dispensa- 
membered to have seen among men. But he tion of a never-erring Providence, despised, con- 
was conscious of failure, the right seemed not! temned and neglected. Often had he wondered | 
perfect, as it should be, nor the wrong as heni- | was this right, and now he resolved to decide. 
ous. Then, in the bitterness of his spirit, he| So he requested the angel to place 1m tho scale, ’ ’ 
exclaimed: “How can things be truthfully | 9 fajr representative of each class. The angel i 
weighed, their real and comparative value | complied. By his superhuman power they 
found?” A light greater than that of the stray | were brought, the hermit knew not whither, and — 
sunbeams which came through the thick cano-| placed in ‘one scale ‘a proud warrior, with the 
py of leaves and played on‘ his snow-white | Jaurels of many a hard-earned field, where hun- 
forehead a moment before, shone o‘er him, and | dreds had slept the sleep of death, on his brow; ' 
he turned inquiringly to see whence it proceeded, | the pride of the whole nation, who almost wor- oe 
when to his astonishment he found himself shipped him, as the one who had made their i 
facing an angel. A fragment of the golden} arms feared, their name respected among the - | a 

cloud-chariot, 6» which he had descended to} nations of the earth, and in the other a mindless | Lt: 
earth, still lingered around his feet, and o’er his | jdjot, who had never spoken. a word to bis fel- 
brow played remains of the reflected refulgence | lows, who seemed in all but form, a*brute. Stu- us 
of the great white throne. With amazement | pified with wonder was the old man, when he | | 

the old man viewed his heavenly visitant, but | saw the idiot. over-balance the renowed and . | 
soon the angel was for a moment forgotten in| feared warrior. Fearful of mistake, he changed | }- | 
admiration of the instrument she held in her| their places, but still the samo result was ob- 
hand. Mortal eyes had never before been fa-| tained. Amazed he glanced up and said: | 
vored with a view of it, and well might the} “ How is this? Even though tho ivfluence for 
hermit be stupified with wonder. Far. above good of the one be ‘small still tis surely more 
the noon-day radiance of the sun, it shone with| than that of the other, for what influence can 
a clear mellow, yet exceeding brilliancy, and | an idiot have?”? The angel smiled as he an- 
the hermit shaded his eyes with his hand, as} swered, “You speak asa man. Had the idiot 
he gazed upon it. The angel broke the silence, no influence whatever, still the amount of goed 
and in a sweet voice, in which the morning accomplished by him was greater than that of 
stars once sang together, said: ‘You desired] the other. For the one exerted his for evil, hun- 
means toobtain a true estimate of human things, | dreds has he hurried unprepared into the pre- 
behold ! » and he held toward him the instru-| gence of their Maker, to give an account of | 
_ Ment, “you have your wish, by this ‘Balance of} their deeds and prove by sad. experience the woes | eae 
Truth, the real and comparative value of things | of the eternity of the wicked. ‘TBus has his in- } ' 

corporal and spiritual may be found. By! fuence been for evil. Then would that of the | 
it you can Weigh not only material things, but| other have been superior, had he never had any, 
the thoughts, actions and motives of men; their} But God never created any being to pass quietly 
dispositions and temperaments, and find ~ the along, and have no influence on the lives, char- || 
moral vas the value in the ren of God, | acters, or actions of his fellows; either for good |: 
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good providence of God, when they have seen 


will of their Maker, and returned thanks for 


and rested a moment upon it. About to drive 


“overpowering when he saw the scale contain- 


balance the other.” “Tis the yery reason she 


on its turbid waters. But the idiot did do good, 
and more than that, he did all the good of 
which his nature was capable; for many dis- 
satisfied with their lot, murmuring against the 


their neighbors superior to them, have remarked 
him, deprived of the countless blessings they 
enjoyed, have learned to bow submissive to the 


his favors.” The hermit was silent. Coming 
directly across his belief as it did, he was com- 
pelled to acknowledge its truth. <A butterfly, 
gay, light and beautiful, flitted over the scales 


it thence with an impatient wave of the hand, he 
was staid by the angel, who exclaimed: “Hold! 
Let us weigh it, and with it, what, in the days 
of your youth you regarded, doubtless, as very 
valuable.” And ashe spoké, he placed*in the 
scales a ball-room belle, beflounced, becurled and 
perfumed, with an indefinite amount of fuss and 
feathers. ‘The amazement cf the hermit was 
great, to see a human being placed in the scale 
with an insect. But if it was great then, it was 


ing the light insect far out-weigh the showy 
compgaad inthe other. “Surely,” exclaimed 
he, “this cannot be the ‘Balance of Truth,’ for 
however that quality, lighter than air, vanity, 
may enter into the composition of the one, 
though both are simply butt ‘flies, vet one has 
an immortal soul, and therefore should over- 


does not,” was the reply, “she has a soul, a 
mind, and consequently is far more guilty be- 
cause she improved them not. The insect was 
created a butterfly, and to be a butterfly, gay, 

light and versatile as the changing wind is her 
mission, the purpose for which she was created, 
and in being oné to the best of her ability, she 


* fulfills her destiny, improves, as.much as in her 


lies, her talents. But tis far otherwise with the 
other. An immortal mind, capabie of perform- 
ing noble deeds has been committed to her, but 
utterly has she disregarded. it, neglected the 
great boon given, and assidiously endeavored to 


the master minds who surrounded her, ah no, 


for such a purpose, degrade and dishonor her fa- 


scious that its mission was accomplished, flew 


the angel to remove the other, but instead he 


cultivate and. “preserve “the casket rather than 


| “Tt would be hard to tell—formerly it was@ | 


A 4 

At THE BALANCE OF TRUTH. 

or evil their power inust be exerted, they can- the gem. Oh how contemptible is a human be. ‘ 

j not pass quietly down the stream of life into the | ing who would, or could, care more for the out. | 

i , ocean of eternity, and have made no impress; ward appearance than ‘the mind, be more desi- : 


rous to be considered beautiful than leamed, 
take credit to themselves for their regular, hand- 
soms features, thinking not that they deserve 
no praise or commendatjon for these, for thus 
were they created, while they would for a cul- 
tivated mind, which by labor they had improved. 
But the influence of that belle, small as it ls, 
and should be, has been exerted for evil. How | 
many has she | earned to love excitement anid 
dissipation, which lesson has proved their ruin. 
How many ‘more, who, though not utterly 
ruined, led into the whirlpool of folly, if not 
wickedness, have had their usefulness blasted, 
whose influence in sonmre trying hour, will be 
sadly needed. ‘True she has injured none of | 


for they have been able to read her character, 
to see that “all’s not gold that glitters,” and to 
feel in their minds, contempt for one who could 


culties. But she has had influen¢e over some who 
may herafter be needed by the nation, and how 
will she answer, when hi want, her country 
shall demand of her her ‘sons, and sternly re- 
proach for their destruction. Say is not the 
butterfly of the most weight, unmixed as it is 
with vanity, so large an ingredient in the other?” 
As before. the old man bowed assent, he saw it 
all now, what appeared so dark and incompre- 
hensible before. And the butterfly, as if con- 


away, and the hermit awaited the movement of 


placed in the scales the figure of a man—but. 
the countenance of what? the old man queried 
to himself. At length, deep buried in a mass 
of hair he discerned some of the features of a 
man, and concluded that some unknown species 
of the human race—perhaps from. the burning 
plains of the Hottentots—was before him. So 
he asked, | 

‘And of what species pray, of the human kind 
is this a hopeful specimen.” . 

‘The angel smiled, but in a moment a shade 
of sadness stole over his radiant face as he an- 
swered, 
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man in God's own image, but now,’ twould be 
degrading to the Deity to call him of his1 image, 
an insult to manhood to style him a man—tis a 
common dandy, a brainless fop!” 

The hermit turned to see the effect, and they 
were balanced equaily. 
«AY he exclaimed, “I see the justice of 
this—both are equally far from fulfilling theér 
destiny, both equally blame-worthy.” | 

A sound proceeded from the scale—the two 
weighed beings were conversing, and the hermit 
listened. He heard fora while their chat—)is 
lips gradually curling with contempt—so: vapid, 
light, vain and idealess it was. .furning to the 
angel he exclaimed : ie 
wonder no longer. I am astonjshed to see 

that either out-weigh the air of heaven; surely 
the reason cannot be they are so burdened with 
ideas.” 

“Then he placed ‘then together and by the 
mysterious power of his angelic will the butter- 
fly took again his old station, when the scales 
turned in his favor! The old man gazed a 
ment on the strange spectacle of one light insect 
overbalancing two immortal spirits, but he felt 
in his heart the “Balance of Trutl:? lied ngt, and 
in the bitterness of his spirit he exclaimed: 

“If this be the value of the human kind, let 
me forget that I am a man, that any one of the 
race to gore: belong, can be so utterly desti- 
tute of every noble quality!” 


A moment they remained thus, then sutdenty 


disappeared, back. to the stations froma whence } 


they had come, “back to their career of folly, to 
finish their aimless life; and finally, to meet their 
reward. 


the asked, “And what next,” 
When the angel placed in the sgaje a jewel far 
brighter than any gem which ever graced the 
regal brow of yonarchs, and he wondered; it 
seemed a fragment of the great white throne: 


“Surely? thought he, “tis some heavenly 
brilliant, earth never produced it or. its equal.” 
Then he asked, “What gem js (hat? 


“Tis the jewel of human kindness,” was the 
-teply, “the compassion that man feels for his 
Suffering fellow-man, and now see what you 


ib 


value and weight of that, man’s one redeem- 
ing quality, and he felt all unequal to the task, 
but resolved to test it in some measure, He 
| placed in tke scale the jewel of benevolence, ‘of 
almsgiving, handed him, at his request, by the - 
angel, but scarcely had it reached the place 
eer it argse, up-borne by the superior excellency 
of the other. Once more the hermit glanced 


up, doubtingly, and to his mute query he re- 


plied: | 

“Aye, tis even so, pity spoken from the heart 
is more valuable ‘than almsgiving, the receiver 
prizes it amore; for the human heart seems ty 
desire companionship, and sympathy and love 
is what it values more than the mere gift of dol- 
lars and cents.” 


‘Then as the representative of the world, he 
placed there riches, fame, eloquence, wit and 


| beauty, but sympathy, which binds ‘men’s soul 


in together, was to be desired 
than they all. : 

In despair he asked, “Is this the mjost valy- 
able of all earthly things? Is there nothing gn 
the whole surface of the globe to equal it? 


A moment more, and tie seale containjng the 
jewel of human kindness arose, for jn the other 
was placed ‘True Wisdony” 

Then,” the hersit exclaimed, “enough, but 
oh, why has net wan this balance, that he tag 
may know the real merit of things, and no lon- 
ger be deceived by false glare and glitter?” 


“Formerly he possessed it in all its present 
beauty, but when his mind warpt by sin would 
follow it no longer, God removed it to its native 
heaven, but in its stead, placed in his heart that 
by which still he might decide, would he but 
follow its promptings. And this heavenly — 
“Balance of Truth,” might well be styled the 
more perfect “Balance of season and Con- 


sclence.”? 


seco 


Of disunion, the celebrated Fisher Ames once 
‘said: “I wish it was part of the catechism to 
teach y outh that it cannot be. An Engiishman’ 
thinks he can: beat two I renchmen. i wish to 
have every American think the Union sojndisso- 
luble and integral, that corn would not grow, nor 
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- can obtain to balance it, will you try?” 
The hermit was. silent ; he knew the vast. 


the pot bel if it should be broke.” 
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There was a large mirror m the room, and T 


NARRATIVE OF .A POOR SEAMS'TRESS. 


NARRATIVE a A POOR SEAMSTRESS. | ter eternally reading, I looked in it and Won- 
dered—me that had never had vanity before— 
how should seein to the stranger. 


IN FOUR PARTS: 


It was not a beautiful face that gave meq 
grave glarice back again. My childhood’s 
promise had not been fulfilled, but [ was not 
ugly. Constant sewing had bent my form 4 
PART IT very little, and my.cheeks had no cology ip 


them. My eves were large and deeply shaded, 
After my father’ de; ath } went tO Nirs. and my for ehead broad, Ww hen smiled 


3 uldwater. For a few weeks she was’ i little | there were deep dimples in my cheeks, 
softened towards Me, anid sever al times rave hair livht and straight, and We uld lay In 
me wartn tea. TP sewed very hard for her, fa no other way. [ did wish, once or twice, that 
quently sitting up till ten o'clock in the even- it curled like little Jeuny’s, but I forgot the 
ing, and my eves never strong, began to feel| Wish a moment after. My eyes were well 
the nWuse of their powers, and grew red and | Bow, and not unhandsome. 
inflamed. When they very painful, Mrs. 
Coldwater allowed me to finish my work by 
dark, and sometimes gave me permission to go 
round and see my little sister. 

How thankful T used to feel when I saw the 
pretty creature taken such good care of.- The 
woinan with whom she lived was very kind to 
hey, and ven v proud of her beauty. She had 


real be& auty.— 1 do not think I have ever seen | together, I thought it was the prettiest room, 
quite as handsomea child. Her “were the ESPeEc Hally ag jt fronted square, that I had 
deepest, brightest blue, and her face : anil Lips: ever seen. 


fall of dimples, Her hair hung in full, r und How anticipated connted 
| never was 50 py as hited Mrs. 
on my knee and laid her head on my bosom!) would talk about him. even 
and sang her to sleep. T saw | of 
brother more rarely. Poor child! he was | 
little, manly fellow, and would not teil me his) “His mother,” said) Mrs, Coldwater, “was 
troubles. T have since heard strange, cold | one of the prettiest ereeters I ever laid eyes 
stories of his master’s severity and ais own | On: T wonder if Johnny wiil look like her?’ 
sufferings, but, thank God! that is past, ‘This "was the night before he came, She ht- 
When I was fifteen, a nephew of Mrs, Cole tle‘thonght with wh: at the shy girl 
water sent her word that le should .come and | at her side was listening. 


stop at her house. He was to board there and} “Yes, his mother was the belle of Charleston 
attend college in that vicinity. There was ¢ : once, and many atime she’s been toasted by the 
ereat time when the news came. Mrs, Cold-| big bugs. She made out protty well too; mar- 
water was an indegafatible house-cleaner, and! ried a man worth money, only he would drink. 
although everything had been turned topsy-; By and by he dies and loaves her a handsome 
tnrvy, she must needs go all over every room | fortin,’ They live in great style I expect,” 

again. The chamle: where “Johnny,” as she! rattled on the old lady, “got a house full of 


calied him, was to sleep, it was allotted to my | servants, and merey knows what he. wants to 
taste to adorn. T was to arrange the curtains come to my plam | home for, unless it’s because 
to beds and windows, and whatever 


alteration my jedement micht best. 


ow. PEN ITSON. 


The curtains were wp and -rosetted at the 


quite a triumph of genius. The curtains were 
them. On the bureau lay a little Bible, and a 


covered with a neat, small-figured carpet, the 
chairs were brown with painted backs, and al- 


watch the young man jest as if he was my son. 
tie must be in every night by. nine o or 


ten passed it, feeling thankful that the dvear) I shall be pretty sure to lock. him out. « Such 
inonotony of the house was to be broken up, 


and that I suould see some body beside Mrs. | 
i 

Coldwater eterr alis ing, and “Mr. Col 


young men are apt to be wild a:.d dissolute, 
and Tni sure [never should forgive ny calf, if 
he contracted bad habits here.” 


My 


side. thenght those rosettes charming, and 
a pale blue; and the bed hangings matched 


pincushion that I had made. The fioor was 


| his ma {hinks it’s best. And so itis; I shall 3: 
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kept changing into his sister and his sister in- 


imany a sharp reprimand for not doing more 


NARRATIVE OF 


The idea of a young man of Charleston, 
eontracting bad habits in a New England 
tuwn: 

“Has he any sisters?” asked. 

“La! yes, and the most fashionable cree- 
ters you ever laid your eyes on. They jest do 
nothing but get up, eatand dress and be waited 
on. You see-thev’re rich, and never have to 
work. Pity they didn’t. 

The next morning, after dreaining that John 
Newland and his sister came, and that John 


to John, 1 was ep betimes looking: out for the 
new arrival, At first L tried to be very busy 
out of sight. I would just look from the win- 
dow when he came—for of course he would 


drive up in acarriage—and then I would not | 
show myself except at meal-times. knew it | 
was very silly to keep looking in the glass, 
smoothing down my hair, and wondering what 
he would think of ine, but for all that I did’nt 
crow any wiser. Mrs. Coldwater was all ex- 
citement herself, or 1 should have reeeived | 


— 


work. In truth L was sadly remiss, and very 
far from taking my usual pains. 

Ten o'clock came, and stiil I sat in my little 
chamber, stitching, stitching. Presently. just. 
after the clock was done striking, Mrs. Cold- 
water called me, and down I came my cheeks | 
all flushed, thinking he was coming. | 

“Mary, take this carpet-bag up into the 
spare chamber,” suid the old Jaly in an 
tone, 


I started, and the red grew deeper on my 
- é 
cheeks, A young man had just turned from 


the window, and now he looked steadily at 
me,” 


“No, he said, taking it up himself, 
the young lady willshow me the way, I will 
carry my carpet-bag.” 

[ was so confused, bewildered, that T am 
‘are Tacted queerly, but I had sense enouga | 


follow him up stairs, and point out his, 


| 
| 

This js very pleasant,”” he said, standing , 
&€moment on the threshhold, ‘do you stay 
Ith my aunt? are vou any relation of hier’s? 


She did not tell mo.” 


am. no relation;’? J replied, hurried{y. 
He took me to bring up long ago, and—and 
Sew for her,” 


Ah!” he said, with a smile so pleasant and 


| 
‘eet, though I aim sure he must have thought 
awkward, 


~ 


POOR SEAMSTRESS. 


I went back to my own room all in a treimor, 


very foolishiv so, but then 1 could not seem to 
help it. had never im all my. life seen a real-. 


ly handsome hefore. 
turey were so remarkably perfect but O! there 
was an expression in that face that L could not 
deseribe; no pen could do it justice ; no paiut- 
er’s brush ever caught that. look. No, no: 
such beauty ts engraved cnly on the heart, 
there it smiles in eternal youth. 

At dinner that day, and thenat supper L saw 
him, and each time, that face made a stronger 
impression. In the week that he remained 
home, I think I lived one year of exquisite, wn- 
alloyed happiness, counting time as the angels 
do. Then he went over te the collewe, and 
only saw him at his meals, and occasionally at 
evenings when he brouglit his books down, 
saying he was lonesome up stairs, Ah, what 
evenings! Sometimes as 1 looked up quite un- 
consclousty, his large, dark eyes were glancing 
right towards me, and then | felt so strangely! 
Sometimes he said, “L wonder if Miss Mary 
will hear me to-night,” aud L would take the 
book; then he would laugh as 4 gazed forlorniy 
at the invetic Greek characters, and would 
venture to laugh too, and jest a little. 

“Aunty, why don’t you learn Mary to drink. 
‘ea and coffee?” he asked one morning at break- 
fast. | 

‘Because [ think it isn’t best for her;’’ said 
Mrs. Coldwater; ‘God gave us but one drink, 
and J don’t think man has improved on if.” 

“Ah! but aunty, aunty, you don’t drink wa- 
ter.” | 

“Tam she answered. 

“And being cold-vaier yourself, suppose 
you think there is no need; but is it that that 


gives Miss Mary such a clear complexion?” 


I blushed up to muy temples. It was the first 


compliment L had ever received; and from 


such a source? 

Alas! for my peace! from that moment | 
knew Iloved him, and the knowlede@e made ine 
crow shy and reserved, My heart beat at the 
sound of his voice; L even trembled if L was 
left alone with hin. 

One day I was singing to myself, as T warked 
my own little chamber. The time 
that I usually tidied up his room, anil [ imag- 
ined him gone. L always loved to sweep and 
dust that chamber, for at ail times, it bore the 
impress of the neatness and ‘good taste oT its 
The towel was never flung upon 


Not that his. fea- 


- 


occupant, | 

the charr, or the floor, but laid neatly Over 


. 
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| ©@, indeed I would!” I exclaimed, forget- 


ae NARRATIVE OF A POOR SEAMSTRESS. 
— 
pitcher. Soiled collars and cravats Were never For the Aurora, 


séen, nor papers lying carelessly about. Al- 
most ahwiays, in the summer time, there would 
be rosés in a tumbler, set on the burééu or the 
window stat: 

I threw a thin g@&uze handkerchief over my | 
hair, and went into his room: As F crossed | 
the threshhold, I sprang back again, for there 
sat John by the window. I murmured some 
excuse, and was retiring, whén he said: 

“Tam not ell to-day, or I should be over 
to the college. I have a bad headache ; will 
you get mé& a glass of water, Mary?” | 

I hurried down stairs, and returned with the 
tnmbler full to him. | 

Ife thanked me; and gave me aldok that no 
man, no being had ever given me. before. 
Then as he set the tumbler down, he said, 
“you were singing now, Mary, whata 
sweet voice you have!” 

“QO; no!” I exclaimed, “IE know nothing 
about singing.” | 

He was silent a moment and I was going. 

“Mary,” he said; ‘what ashy girl you are! 
Ifere I have been at aunt Coldwateér’s six 
weeks, and you have hardly looked at me. 
Am I such a satage?” 

no!” I cried, I—I am naturally very 


quiet;’”’ and for the life of me I could say noth- 
ing else. 


= 


with his sweet smile. 
‘gether after this! 
that.’’ 


“Sippose we study to- 
Perhaps you would like 


ting my reserve. ‘I would endure any hard- 

slip, if I could only learn something at last.’’ 
“Would it then be a hatiship to study with, 

me?” he asked: 


“O, such a pleasure!” I cried, tnthinkingly, 


the room. 
“Say to-morrow night!” he exclaimed. 
“If you please;’’ was the reply, and I hur- 


ried to my own chamber, my thoughts con- 
fused. 


‘ 
Ere the thorning’s busy ray 

Call you to your work away, 

Kire the silent evening close, | 

. Your wearied eye in sweet repose, 

— ‘Po lift your heart and voice in prayer 


‘Mary, we must be better friends;’’ he said, | 


and then I felt as if I had made a very foolish 
speech. In my awkward way I turned to leave | 


| who possessed the heart of so accomplishe 


| | Be your first and latest care. 


| He sent her a looking glass. 


MOTHER'S BLESSING. 


BY BURDINE, | 


Motukr; I come to thee once more, 
A blessing give thy child, 

Who only asks, from out thy store, 
A mother’s love and smile. 


That love hath often shed o’er me 
Its spirit—pure and mild— 

And filled a heart with ecstacy, 
That beat, in sorrow, wild. 


Thy love hath been a magic spell, 
Thrown round a troubled heart, 
And saved asoul that would have fell 
Beneath the tempter’s art. 


Thy smile hath been a radiant beam 
O’er every darkening ill, 

A presence dear, that ever seemed 
My angel mother still. : 


A tnother’s love will always last— 
In itemory freshly bloom— . 
In life twill shine through every blast, 
And linger round the tomb. 
And mother; on my memory’s page, 
That love I’ll fondly trace, 
Nor blighting time, nor chilling age, 
Shall e’er that love etface. 


Oh mother! ere I from thee go, 
A blessing give thy child, 
Twill be my shield, in weal or woe, 

And calm my spirit’s wild. 


Now mother, as I lowly bend, 
O! breathe for me a prayer, 

I know to heaven it will ascend 
And be recorded there. 


Murrrersporo, TENN. 
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Prerry Frarrkry.— Queen Elizabeth 
ddiniring the elegance of the Marquis “ 
Medina, a Spanish nobleman, compliment 
him ont it, begging at the saine time to kno" 


a cavalier: ‘‘Madamt,’’ said he,. ‘‘a lov! 
risks too much on such an occasion; )Y 
your Majesty’s will is law: Excuse ™ 
however, if I fearto name her, but reques 
your Majesty’s acceptance of her portralt 


Wh. 


THORNS 


THORNS IN THE HEART, 


Was she happy? 


She sat gracefully before the mirror, and 
what a mirror it was! Reaching from the 
ceiling to the floor, the carving of the frame 
so dainty and golden!—the cherubs with tiny 
fingers, poising wreaths that glittered in the 
| sunlight—all reflecting the gorgeous room with 
its tapestricd carpets, its roséwood lounges, its 
hangings of splendid Tyrian purple—and she, 
the most beautiful mistress, was the owner of 
all. ILer own genius on the stage had wrought | 
this luxury, had furnished the chambers on 
either side with a prince-like profusion. Pic- 
tures, upon which she had expended lavish 
sums, adorned every niche—indeed, it were 


fruitless to attempt the portrayal of one tithe 


of the beauty above and below. 

The woman bore herself with a regal air— 
one could not but wonder if she would not 
grace a throne. She was dressed with great 
‘are and taste. It was midsummer, and a dra- 
pery of white gossamer fell around her noble | 
form. Roses depended from her glowing curls, 
bracelets of hair and gold encircled her white | 
arms, the most delicate laces adorned her bo- 
som. Was she happy? Let a portrayal of the 
calls of Sy al charity and admiration 
answer for her. 

A silver bell rang, and Maria, dressed al- 


most as richly as her mistress, went out at a| 


side door, and returned bearing a card upon a 
salver. The elegant woman took it, read the 
name saying: 

“It is the Duke; I am at home.” 

Bowing obsequiously, a handsome man, past | 
the prime of life, entered the room, and after 


the congratulations required by etiquette, took | 


a seat near her. 


“Madam is looking very brillant toalay.” 
The lady bowed a ‘grateful acknowledgment. 
“Madam surpassed herself last night, ” con- 
tinued the Duke, never removing his piercing | 
eyes from her face; “she gave satisfaction to | 
her numerous friends and admirers,” he added, 
slightly emphasizing the word. 


“Tam very glad to have pleased, ¢ replied 
the woman, with a gratified smile; ‘it is not 
without effort that I suceeed.’’ | 


And then the conyersation turned into an- 
other channel, but still in the same fulsome 
strain of adulation. Once, nay twice, the wo- 
man’s dark. eye flashed like fire, and the crim- 
son mounted to her cheeks, while her haughty 


IN 


carried his flatteries too far. 


THE HEART. 


cestures and quivering lip told that the man 

Soon he 

arose to go——-she bade hiny farewell in a cold, 

constrained manner, whith he not to 

-notice—and she was léft once more to hérself. 
But not in the same easy attitude of grace did 
she fall, when the light screen placed at the 

entrance, shut on its hinges; moving restlessly 

to and fro with clasped hands, she bit her lips 

and murmured passionately to herself. ~ 


> Again the silver bell rang, and this time 
Maria announced that a poor creature, bent al- 
most double; wanted to see thé great lady, and 
implored not to be denied. 


“Madam will not give audience t6 her, of 
course,” said the jewelled servant, turning up > 
her pretty nose, ‘‘she 1s sach a common body.” 

“Show her up.” said the woman, muttering 
to herself, “I must see something that equals 
my own misery, or I cannot bear this burden.”’ 

The screen moved softly, so softly that it did. 
‘not reach the car of the anguished woman— 
‘but she started at a tremulous sound, and 
_turning, there stood before her a woman whose 
‘face was stamped with want, and whose grey 
locks hung down under the faded bonnet that 
she wore. 
tern, covered her thin, patched garments, and 
her shoes were torn with a long journey. 


“QO! madam, pardon that I come into this— 
beautiful room, so soiled—so wretched!’ she 
eried. ‘Why should poverty be forced upon 
the sight of one.so blessed of heaven?’’. 
hush, good dame,’ said the woman, 
‘much agitated, “sorrow does not take up her 
‘abode only with poverty=-what do you want of 
me?”’ 


“Ah! madam, I am the most unhappy wo- 
man in the world. Iwas once rich, but now 
| [have not bread enough to eat. My daughter 
married one who has been unfortunate—too 
sick to work, too proud to beg. We have six 
little mouths to feed, and they are all pale with 
hunger. Only this morning the last one came, 
‘and we have nothing to clothe it with, and 
nothing with which to nourish: the mother. 
Our rent is @ue, and the hard landlord exacts 
every farthing. We cannot pay—we are to be 


turned homeless on the world:” 
Tears checked her further utterances; and 
her grey hairs shook with her sobs. 
«And this you think is the greatest suffering 


A red cloak of very antique pat- 


4 


you can bear,” said the proud’ wonmn; gazing 
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-Thas she not a husband’s love? 


she will want m 
roguish glance, 
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«Q! in all the world there is not so much mis- 
ory as our house holds to-day!” said the old 


beggar with vehemence. 


“Silence!” exclaimed the listener imperious- 
ly, bringing her foot with some force to the 


ground. The poor old creature started back 


in affright. | 

“Pid you not tell me your child was married? 
is she not rich 
—the treasure of a mother? one who will not 
seruple to walk ten miles through dust and 
heat to be@ assistance for her? Tell me’’—she 
asked again, her voice softening, ‘does her 
husband love her?” 

“ILe would go to the world’s end to save her 
from sarrow,” replied the aged suppliant; but 
alas! he is bound to his bed.”’ 

“Theneyour danghter is a happy woman,” 
replied the other, tears standing in her eyes; 
“Twill give you money encugh to keep you a 
year; and the end of that time call on me 
again.” 

The poor old mendicant stood in absolute be- 
wilderment for a moment, then falling upon her 
knees, her withered arms outstretched, her 
streaming eyes lifted towards the sky, she 
called down blessings on the dear Jady:—her 
cries to heaven were enough to melt a heart of 
stonc—the listener was greatly moved; she 
trembled from head to foot, and begeed her to 


fo away, 


Exhausted with the violence of her emotions, 


the woman sank again upon the lounge, and 


| her obedient maid stood over her with a fan al- 


most as ethereal as the wind itself. Though 
the latter had not been witness of the inter- 
view, she knew that some unusual emution had 
depressed the spirit of her mistress, 


“It is not pleasant to see such people,” she | 


said, soothingly. 

“But [can do them wood, Marie.” 

“Madam will be fatiewed to-nieht.” 

“No,” replied the mistress; need but one 
flash of jewelled arms, and I foreet myself, 
Don’t talk to me, Lam weary.” 


“Madam will not see anybody?” said the 
maid, inquiringly, as the bell sounded once 


more, 7 


“TL don’t know; tell me who it is.” 


. Che daintiest little bit of a ecountr 
sald the eirl, returnin 


] 


maid,” 
“with a face so sweet, 
aimost hope you will see her: but perhaps 


y psace,” she added, with a 


| the other, carélessly. 


“Nonsense, Marie; ask her up, T am rested 
now. 
Beautiful in her guilelessness was the slight 
: young girl, who now entered. Her dress was 
of pure white, as clear, but far from being as 
rich as the one adorning the regal woman of 
'whom she crayed audience. 
“Por som® moments the elder weman gazed. 
delightedly apon this vision of natural grace— 
so pure, so artless In every movement. 
“What did you wish of me, my dear?” 
"The girl started; blushes covered her fair 
face; she cast her eyes down modestly, then 
raising them again, she. said, “I saw you last 
night.” 
“Well, and what do you think of me?” asked 


“T thought—O! I thought that to he‘so gifted 
and as great as you, I would sacrifice life it- 
self, she eried, with strange passion. 

“And perhaps honor!” said the woman. bit- 
terly, causing the young woman to start, and 
‘regard her more fixedly. ‘“‘Who are you?” 
she continued, with that wonderful command 
feature for which she was celebrated. 
| “My name is Alice Grahame; I am puta 
simple country girl, but [have studied a great 
deal,” she replied, naively. ‘I think I have a 
talent for the stage,” she continued, “I have 
recited many portions of Shakspeare’s plays 


iseventeen, madam, you: have 
your position is a great one—your name Is as 
the stars; will you let me come where you are? 
will begin ever so humbly—L will be the 
page to bear your train; T will be-your ser- 
vant ; I will climb the ladder of fame from the 


lowest round; for an actress I must and will 
be!” | 


“Poor child, are you mad?” 
The tone was so hollow, that the girl looked 
up in unfeicned astonishment. 
“Are you iad?” repeated that strange 
voice;. “where are your parents that you are 
thus unprotected?” 


“My father is a clereyman, and I dared not 


let him know,” replied the girl, in a sacred 
voice; “my mother is dead.” 

A cry of anguish eseaped the pale lips of 


the star, as the girl thus spoke; her face was 
deadly white. . 


ever since [ was ten years old, and now Tam || 
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; ie | “My poor child,” at last she said, drawing | 
| | the girl to an ottoman at her feet, “you have |, 
|unwittingly probed a festering wound in my | ‘ 
ipoor heart. God forbid that L should nec | 


| 


Pa path of flowers,” 
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warn you—save you—if possible! Come, now, 
T will be the best friend you ever had. O! you 
are so like what I was—and,” she added, un- 
consciously using the gestures of the stage, 
scan Heaven allow you to become as I am?” ° 
The young girl intuitively shrank from her. 
“Yes, keep as far from me as you can. 
ten! My father was a clergyman, a quiet, ho- 
ly, beloved man, who, devoted to his books, 
forsot that he had a child. Very early I was 
addicted to reading plays. Night after night 
would | sit up devouring the tragedies of 
Shakspeare, penning down my own crude 
thoughts; and at last, the passion became so 
overpowering, that I determined to seek the 
city and enter upon the theatrical profession. 
Thad no mother to wound—her heart had 
turned to ashes long ago, LI Jeft my country 
hone—left the man to whom I had sglemnly 
heen engaged—left my dear old, white-headed 
father, and caine to the city, as you have come. 
My beauty attracted instant attention; no 
warning friend told me: the dangers of the 
way; no one told me, not oniy of the thorns 
for the feet, but the thorns for the hearil’ 
sue exclaimed, with fearful enipbastis. | 
“I meant not to make you sob so; but I 
woultlask you if you are willing to- brave 
these fearful risks? You are young and beau- 
tiful; are you willing to lose reputation, dear- 
er to a woman than the most priceless treasure ; 
and when lost—O! when Jost!’’—her voice be- 
came shrill, her clenched hands were uplifted. 
“Ol dow t look so terrible,” cried the. voung 
eirl; will go to home in the country. 
saw you, Of so dazzling, I saw thousands 
speli-bound by the magic of your voice; tears 
dropping everywhere; and I heard your name 
inurmured with admiration. 


“O, my dear child: none know the anguish 
of iny heart, save those who feel it is mo wrong 
‘olnsult me, And there are many such. First 
hey lure, then destroy, and then degrade by 
their Insolence. for the little home of-my 
milancy! QO, for the careless days of my child- 
hood’ Q, for the real loye of one warm, trust- 
ng heart, such as I threw away! I see him 


Retimes,”” she éontinued, bending dreamily 

mara; ‘he is honored, respected, beloved ; 
Booked lip to by thousands to whom he minis- 


“nd ithe one who moves beside him is 


Lis=7 you are tempted to be great, to win the ap- 


nover thought, never-dreamed of this. 


thought it 


Much fitter for the place than J had been; but! satdi; “but may i be induiged with 


lenvy her; he is her husband, and they countof her 


are blessed with fair young children, and there | 
are no spots on their fame—no thorns in their | 
hearts. Do you think 1 would not give up this | 
hollow splendor, this husk of a name, to be | 
thought of and spokenof as they are? Go back 
to your innocent home, young girl; and when 


plause of the world, to dazzle it with splendor 
hardly won, think of the ‘star’ you saw last 
night, blazing with a false, a borrowed lustre, _ 
and think how to-day you have seen the setting | 
of every fair star of hope in one human bo- I 
som,” 
The young girl went from her presence hea- |) 
vy-hearted, but longing to fly from the great | 
city. How sweet looked the rose-bushes be- q 
fore her door, when the stagre drove her to the — 
old parsonage, With how glad a ery she fell 
intu the outstretched arms of the oldaninisier. 
And the old man lies in his grave to-day, 

j while a devoted man of God ministers inthe |, 
time-honored pulpit. There are no gray hairs || 
upon his head ; and Alice Grahame is his wife. i 


STORY OF OLIVIA, 


CST APTER I, 


Vurn old acquaintances meet after a long 

suspension of intercourse, the tide of conver- | 
sation often rolls back to the period of their | 
former intuuacy, and dwells with peculiar im- 
terest on ojects, Which memory associates with 
early friendships. It was thus, in the present | 
| instance, we ofien spoke of carly days. 
One evening, when only Ma. and Ales. Clif- 
ford, and myself were: present, ven- | 
tured to inquire after a lovely and interesting 
girl, who in youth, was Mrs, Cliiford’s insepar- 
able companion. | 
“My poor Olivia,” said Mrs, Clifford, with a | 
sigh, ‘do you stil remember her?” 
“Do fremember ker, my dear madam, rather 
ask if it be possible to forget her. She was || 
one of nature’s happiest productions. In her, | 
the loveliest person was united toa mind of the | 
| 


most captivating sensibility.” 

“Sueh indeed she was,’’ re-echoed Mrs. Clif- 
ford, “but the world has lone since forgotten 
her.” | 
When Mrs. Clifford had dried the tears 
whieh affection paid to the memery of her un- 
‘fortunate friend; “she is dead then, T suppose,” 
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“Yes, do, mamma,” said mma, “it 1s a story’ 


you have long promised me; besides, she whis- 
pered, you have told me, that Olivia’s misfor- 


— tunes would be 4 usetut lesson to me. 


“You are right Emma,” said her Sather, 
Olivia’s failings and consequent misfortunes 
will indeed supply a warning, peculiarly ap- 
propriate to a mind like yours.” oe 

Mr. Clifford, then turning to me, inquired, 
“Bently, do you remember our old fellow ap- 
prentice, Arthur Wilmot?” 

“Yes, perfectly well; nor.do forget his en- 
thysiastic admiration of the lady we were 
speaking of.” | 

“That is the very circumstance I wished to 
recall to your memory ; as it is from this point 
we must commence the narrative of Olivia, af- 
ter your departure from town. | 


“The person, mind and manners of Wilmot, 
were altogether interesting; and if to these 
attractions be added a romantic attachinent to 
Olivia, can it be wondered that she returned 
his affection, with a tenderness equally endear- 
ing. Both were orphans—a circumstance, 
which, I believe, mone strongly attached them 
to each other. But alas, it had in it this pecu- 
liar misfortune neither of them had a friend 
who felt authorized to whisper in their infatu- 
ted ears, the admonitions of prudence. Arthur 


chad a small independence, and was established 


in a flourishing business, with a fair prospect 
of success. Olivia too, was possessed of a few 
hundreds ; and, united from motives of affee- 
tion, with reciprocal feclings, and correspond- 
ing habits, they thought the sun of their pros- 
perity would never be oyer-shadowed by a 
cloud. Alas! they littke knew that it would 


set so soon, eclipsed in gloom. Yet unfore-| tenderness; but the bitterness of self-reproach, 


seen as their misfortunes were, they were but 
the natural résult of their conduct. 


Charmed with the fascinating society of his 


breakfast table, or in the dining room, hours, 
which should -have been devoted to his busi- 
ness. «And Olivia, wholly unpractised in the 
domestic economy of a family, neither felt it 
her duty, nor eonsidered how much it “would 
conduce to their mutual interest, personally to 
superintend her household affairs. In arith- 
metic she had made but little progress; and, 
averse from calculations of any kind, she over- 
looked the necessity of confining her expenses 
within the limits of her income. — Ifence her 


arrangements being made without a plan, the 
house was alw 


wife, Arthur too often loitered away, at the 


| and blended in a settled gloom. 


| emphasis, “the child of misery, baptised In 


imagination was now unceasingly occupied i 


prudence, but too well surmised the cause; | 


ays in confusion; and her ex- | 


penditures having no specific limits prescribed, 
too often doubled the resources from whence | 
it was to be supplied. 
this manner months passed away; but 
the delusion could not always last. Arthur | 
awoke from the dream of romantic infatuation; | 
and with an eye sobered by the prospect of | 
increasing difficulty, began to contemplate his 

In his deserted shop, and on his neglected 
ledger, and in the face of his now useless assist- 3 
ants, and above all, in the enormous expenses, | 
and thoughtless extravagancies of his family, | 
he saw ruin inscribed in large and legible 
characters. What was now to be done?—_ 
vigorous exertion in his business, and a ‘strict 
frugality in the family might have averted the | 
impending blow. But unhappily, he possessed 
not sufficient energy to exert the one, nor Oli- 
via prudence to adopt the other. * His lively 


dreadful forebodings of future evil, and all the 
strong susceptibilities of his nature, were lost * 
Even Olivia 
herself, had lost her power to please; and u- 3 
able to hint to her the event he dreaded, he be 
came silent, thoughtful and reserved. Olivia, 
who was not deficient in penetration, observed 
the despondency into which Arthur was sink &@ 
ing; and her own heart conscious of her im 


while she wished, yet dreaded to inquire, lest 3a 
her fears should be confirmed. — | _ 
The two first years of their union had now 
elapsed, when Olivia for the first time embraced 
a living infant. It was in these melancholy 
circumstances that she first felt a mother’ 


the anticipation of approaching evils, and the 
keen sensibility of an idolized husband’s sus 
pended kindness, all mingled with her mate’ 3% 
nal tears, as she pressed the little stranger 0 
her aching heart and called him “Arthur.” 
Alas, he might haye been named with a stronge? 


tears.”? 


Not very unlike were the feelings of its 
father, when first he recognized his title to that 4 
name. With the chilling apathy of despa @ 
he received his child from poor Olivja’s arms 
and gazed upon it in speechless anguish. But 
this coldness, so foreign to his nature, 800? 
yielded to the irresistible feelings of a father 
Ilis heart softencd—and the big drops rolled 
down his cheeks. Le imprinted a paternal 
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kiss on the lips of the unconscious infant, and 
bestowing one, of mingled tenderness and grici, 
upon its dearer mother, hastened from the 
room. 

It was late in the evaning, and the family 
were retiring to rest—all, save their master— 
he descended to his counting-house; and taking 
from thence his books, and an estimate of hits~ 
stock, together with the bills of his tradesmeny 
which he had collected for the purpose, carried 
them to his own room, and resolved to know 
the extent of his embarrassments. 

Pursuing this resolution, he caleulated with 
calmness and accuracy—-he balanced the ac- 
counts with determined courage, and found 
that the amount of his debts considerably ex- 
ceeded his remaining property. 

The succeeding part of the night he passed 
in a state ef mind, too dreadful to be desertbed. 
Twice he seized a loaded pistol, and presented 
it to his own breast-—but there is something 
within us, that revolts from the unnatural 
decd: he paused—and the image of his picus 
father, (whose religious instructions were too 
early lost, but never quite forgotten,) seemed 
to arise in his memory; and with his remem- 
brance, the awful realities of eternity, stood 
present to his thought. He laid aside the pis- 
tol, and thanked God, that he was not his own 
murderer.”’ 

“Poor Arthur!” interrupted I, ‘in such a 
situation, and with feelings like his, I could 
not have felt surprised by such a catastrophe.” 

‘Let it teach us then,” resumed my friend, 
“to guard against those excesses of feeling 
which may urge us on to such awful experi- 
ments,” | 

“Our passions and sensibilities,” added Mrs. 
Clifford, ‘are dangerous, until ‘baptised by 
piety’s renewing fire;they will then meekly 
bow beneath the chastening rod.” ! 

“You are right, my love,” rejoined Mr. | 
Clifford; “but let us return to poor Wilmot. 
In the morning he came to me, pale, feverish 
and dejected. I anticipated in part, what he 
came to communicate; and with all the phren- 
zy of despair, he informed me of the rest. J] 
strove to calm his agitated mind; I promised 
to assist him in any way in my power; I offer- 
ed to wait on his creditors, either with him, 
or for him ; and heartily concurred in his res- 
olution of immediately submitting his affairs 
to their inspection. Overcome by his feelings, 

Arthur clasped my hand, “Edward,” said he, 


jatheism. If religion be anything, it is an | 


child? how will Olivia struggle with reproach 
and poverty?” 

Passing over the space of three months, wo 
behold them in far different circumstances; in- 
habiting an obscure lodging, and depending 
for their support on the slender fsalary of a 
clerk. Yet even here, they might have been 
happy, had they not too, keenly felt the re- 
proaches of a world, which never fails to ex- 
aggerate the errors of those, whom the hand 
of adversity has smitten. In this obscurity, 
Arthur lived long enough to see himéelf slight- 
od by most of his former friends; his youth 
was withered by the slow and consuming hapd 
of care, and at the age of twenty-seven, he 
died, a melancholy victim at the shrine of 
youthful inexperience and folly.” 

“You forget, Edward,” interposed Mrs. Clif- 
ford, aiter a few minutes of profound silence, 
“you forget there was hope in his end.” | 

“No, my love,” he replied, “I do not forget 
that there was a hope full of immortality;” his 
e untenance brightening up as he spoke. “To 
the honor of redeeming mercy ba it ascribed, 
there was indeed a living hope, which blos- 
somed amid the decays of natura, and still 
sheds its fragrance over his sleeping dust.” 

“You mean, I suppose,” said I, ‘that Ar- 
thur, before his death, had the same views of 
religion, as you have.” 


. 


“Ny dear Bentley,!” he answered, with the 
earnestness of one, who feels it important that 
he should be rightly understocd; ‘ot is vain to 
talk of views and sentiments in religion. I 
will venture to affirm, that the religion which 
goes no farther, is little better than practtcal 


operative principle. It first, indeed, enters the 
understanding, and pours the light of divine 
truth on the sightless eyeballs of the mind; 
but instead of prompting us to search abroad 
for merely spsculative truths, it directs the 
eye inward, in self-examination; displays to 
the sinner’s view the law of God, in all its pu- 
rity and full extent; then, as with a sunbeam 
pointing to the faithful record of his conscience, 
denounces the awful penalties he has incurred. 
But does it stop here?—No, proceeding from 
God, it will surely lead to God again, © 


Instead of driving away the affrighted soul 
by the terrors of as Se y vengeance, though 
it humble him in the dust, though it teach him 
to renounce every refuge of vanity and self- 
esteem, it will not leave him comfortless ; it 


“Tam a father—what will now become of my | 


will conduct him to the foot of Mount Calvary, 
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i and pointing to a Savior’s bleeding wounds, sembled; and a chapter was read, with a sip. | 
| will ery, “behold the Lamb. of God, which | plicity and sincerity worthy of the patriareha| 


taketh away the sin of the world.” 
I felt that my friend’s representation was 

just: and, if ever I breathed a fervent prayer, 

it was then that religion might do as much for 

me. 

“But were these the effects it produced on 

| Wilmot?’ I demanded. 

“They were. In the last two years of his 


sorrew, that in childhood the principles of 
piety had often been inculcated on him, by the 
anxious efforts of his father. And, he would 
} add, though those sacred seed were sown in ters, 
and though for a while they seemed unproduc- 
tive, yet could the aged saint new look down 
from heaven, and see the child of his many | 
prayers, brought at length to bend before the 
footstool of the Cross ; and, after all his wan- 
derings, expiring beneath the same refuge, and 
building on the same rock as he did, how 
would it rejoice his happy spirit. ‘“O, he cen- 
tinued, while his own little Arthur, seated on 
his knee, was looking up in his face, with in- 
fantile fondness, may my supplications for 
this poor child. in like manner be heard and 
answered when I am gathered to my fathers!” 


i 

| “What became of that child?” 

“He died, before Arthur’s grave was closed: 

- the ashes of his httle form, are blended with 

his father’s dust, and at the morning of the re- 

' surrection, both shall rise in immorial beauty, 
| to flourish forever in the Canaan of God, tlie 

monuments of sovereign rrace.””’ 

“Did you witness the “closing soene of Ar- 


thur’s life?”” 


“I did—and it was peace. _ Like the expir- 
ing penitent, he raised the eyes of his faith to 
the crucified Son of God, and was answered. 
“this night } you shall be with me in paradise!” 
“Savior, into thy hands I commit my spirit!” 
' he exclaimed ; they were his last words, and 


ti. 
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he slept on the bosom of Jesus.” 

“Would I were with him?” I involuntarily 

 gaculated, as Mr. Clifford paused, the feelings 

of that moment, having overcome the natural 

reserve of my temperament. 

My friend, instinctively turned over the 

e| of the family bible, which Emma had placed |; 
| on atable before him and pointed with his 


finger to these words, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heary laden, and I will 
give you rest.”” 


The other parts of the family were now as 


life, he acknowledged to me, with penitentiall 


* 


jand (to describe every effect in-one,) new 


of G od : 


theme, and when alone with his Olivia, 


days. Every eye was fixed, every car seemed 
attentive; for myself, I can declare, that I }ic. 
tened to every word, (though heard perhaps a 
hundred times before,) as to words, which 
were able to make me wise unto eternal life. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was not long before I found an opportu. | 
nity of inquiring after the future destiny of | 
her, whom Arthur’s early death, had left u- 
supported and unassisted, to encounter the ills | 
of life. My friend’s account of her was as. 
follows : | 
“When Olivia found that the spirit of her 
husband had fied, she sunk on her knees by | 
the side of the bed, and raising her clasped | 
hands, and streaming eyes to heaven, seemed | 
to be engaged in prayer. But alas, I fear she & 
was rather invoking the soul of the dead, to 
whom she now looked up, as to her guardian 
angel. For upwards of two years, she had 
heard from his lips the confessions of an humble — 
contrite heart, meekly acknowledging his own 
sins, and resting on the promises of the gospel 
alone for salvaticn. She had seen religion 
like a new om, infused into him by the breath + 
ennimating the dejected powers of | 
his mind, der rerenerating every unhallowed | 
passion m ‘the pure fountain of eternal love,’ | 
giving to him new joys, new hopes, and fears: 


celling the man in the image of Jesus. Yet § 
so infallible is the maxim, ‘the natural mal - 
comprehendeth not the things of the spirit of | 
God,* that in all this she discerned not the "| 
pernatural power of christianity.” | 
“Perhaps,” | suggested, “Arthur did not 
with sufficient earnestness, instruct her i 
these important points. 
“His life was vocal in its praise,’ * replied 
Mr. Clifford, “nor is it reasonable to supp’ 
that feeling as he did, the importance of rel 
gion, Arthur would live and die, without ea! 
|estly seeking the eternal peace of one 
tenderly loved. No, salvation was his. ans | 
would plead the riches of redeeming gM | 
and urge the necessity of receiving the atone 


ment of the heart by faith, in the most pathet 
the clitull 


‘ 7 


le manner, Nor was this all—in 
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sf his closet, the boon fur which he petitioned 
with the most unwearied importunity, was her 
everlasting happiness. Of these fervent in- 
tercessions (unknown ‘to him) Olivia. was 
once a witness. re | 

Finding him longer than usual in his retire- 
ment, her ever watchful tenderness took the 
alarm. She gently stole to the door of the 
room, and opening it unperceived, heard him 
articulately breathe the most importune suppli- 
cations for her conversion. This occurrance 
took place only two months previous to his dis- 
solution, and was afterwards repeated by her 
to Emma, in such a manner, as plainly indi- 
cated, that in her eyes, it seemed to invest him 
with the sanctity and benevolence of an an- 

el.” 
, “And did she never obtain more scriptural 
views of religion?’’ 

“T fear not. The real object of her worship 
was her husband; his loved remembrance was 
cherished in her heart, with a jealousy that ad- 
mitted not another sovereign. She often spoke 
of death indeed, as the final period of her sor- 
rows; but to be re-united to her adored hus- 
band, was I fear, ali the heaven she anticipated. 
She languished two years after his death, but 
during that interval was scarcely seen to smile. 


Methinks I have her figure-‘now before me, as | 


when she entered our house to go out no more, 
until she was carried thence on an early bier. 
Her pale, melancholy aspect, her faltering step, 
her low and tremulous voice, all received ad- 
ditional interest from the sable weeds which 
invested her emaciated form. We saw that the 
hand of death was on her; and while we 
sought to smooth her passage to the tomb, I 
hope we endeavored to direct her faith to Him, 
who ‘is the resurrection and life.’ But ah! she 
was spiritually blind; and though we wept 
over her, we could not impart sight. . 

O, Bentley! my heart has bled, as I have 
heard her talk of her approaching dissolution 
with @ pensive pleasure. The grave, she re- 
garded only as a peaceful asylum from the sor- 
tows of this transient life, and heaven as a 
land of rest, into which she seemed to have an 
indefinite kind of hope, that her earthly woes 
would purchase an admission: The truth was, 
her ideas of heaven, death and eternity, were 
drawn from the soft, delusive strains of the 
poet, or the fictitious and equally unscriptural 
representations which abound in the pages of, 
romance and novels. 


To her, therefore, the doctrines of the bible 


were harsh, unsoothing sounds, at which she 


shuddered, and turned away her ears. ‘To tear’ 


this fatal delusion from her eyes, to induce her 
to resign the feeble reed of hope, and rest upon 
the rock of ages, was our constant aim. And 
to these weak endeavors our venerable pastor 
kindly added his instructions and his prayers, 
but apparently, with little success. The sea- 
son for action had passed, the sun was set, and 
the shadows of night began to fall around her. 

Mrs. Clifford watched her for three anxious 
weeks, with unremitting assiduity. She 
marked the last change in her grief-worn 
countenance, she heard the last sigh tremble on 
her lips, she wiped the cold dews from her pale 
forehead, and closed her eyes;-—but here we 
must leave her, in the hands of him, to whom 
‘secret things belong.’ But oh! how would it 
have soothed the bitterness of death, had she 
made some.sign of an intelligent and well 
founded hope.”’ 

Ilere Mr. Clifford ceased speaking, and a si- 
lence of some minutes ensued; such as I have 


sometimes witnessed when the heart has been 


too full to find utterance in words. At length 
however, I said, ‘“My dear Clifford, is it not a 
little uncharitable in you, to entertain such 
evidently gloomy notions of her eternal state?”’ 
“T trust not. And remember, Bentley, I do 
not pass sentence upon her. Over her eternal 
destiny is cast an impenetrable veil, which the 
rash hand of impiety alone would attempt to 
raise. 
mysteries of the unseen world, we may, with- 
out presumption follow the departed spirit to 
the utmost verge of time, and reap instruction 
from the circumstances of her death, without 
infringing on the laws of candor, or of delica- 
cy. “I say, indeed, that the hopes Olivia enter- 
tained were unsafe, because they were founded 
on unscriptural notions of the mercy of God ; 
and an unauthorized expectation of being saved 
in another way than that which heaven has ap- 
pointed. Iler error was somewhat different 
from that of the self-righteous soul. She did 
not altogether hope for happiness so much as the 
reward of virtue; but as she had been kind and 
merciful to others, so she ‘expected heayen 
would be merciful to her. And because the 
sufferings of this life, are in general prefixed 
to the rest and joys of another, she seemed to 


have formed in her own mind an inseparable | 


connexion between them. Ifere let us leave 


‘the subject; and, while we lament the mis- 
takes of others, let it be cur concern to follow 
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Yet, though forbidden to dive into the ~ 
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| implicitly the directions of the sa red chart.”’ : 
Mrs. Clifford soon after entered the room, fol- | 
lowed by her sprightly little group, whose gay 
| good humor and innocent mirth soon spread the 
amile of cheerfulness arotind them, but did not 
| Jessen the impression made on my heart, by the 
atriking contrast exhibited in the close of 
Yhur’s and Olivia’s life. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


KUMBBR II. 

My Dear Giris:—I am gratified to learn 
that you received kindly, as they were in- 
tended, the frieridly suggestions contained 

iti my last letter to you; and Jam glad 
| to know, that you have respected my wishes 
in regard to considering our correspotidence 
| as strictly confidential, since I shall now 

| feel at liberty to express to you my thoughts 
on any subject, without reserve. I hope 
you will ever regard me as a friend, who 
feels the deepest interest in your welfare 

- and happiness, who would do anything to 

| serve you, but who would not mislead you 
for the world. 

{ I wish to write to you this morning, on 

a subject which, I presumé, frequently oe- 
cupies your thoughts, and if you do not ap- 
prove of the views I express, I hope you 
will be frank in stating your objections to 
them. Itis quite probable, that, when you 
went, in thé Hall, to ask your fathers for 

money to buy those fine silk dresses, and 
those fashionable bonnets, cloaks, &c., for 
the winter, they told you times were hard, 
money very scarce, and difficult to be ob- 
tained. Now I know very well what. the 

— good girls did, under such cirenmstances. 
| They smiled very sweetly, and said, “Never 
mind, Father, if it isn’t convenient for you 
to furnish us with money, to buy new 
things, we can make our old ones do very 

But, perhaps, some of you looked crest- 
fallen, and went. away, muttering, “Tf 
the times are hard, we are obliged to have 

something to wear.’’ 

Now, 1 know that you wish to appear 
well-dréssed, an] it is perfectly proper and 

} Tight that you should. I would not have 

you careless and indifferent to your personal 

appearance, A girl who is untidy in her. 


LETT#RS YOUNG 


is too selfish to care for the happiness of | 


appearance. 


\that dress can confer, may be procured at 


leould net have looked better in the most | 


means, deserves more crédit, than those 


not paid for, and perhaps never will be. 


can well affard te set an example of fru- | 


attire, proves herself very unamiable. She 


others, and therefore, she is willing to an- 
noy them, by compelling them to look upon | 
an unsightly and disagreeable object, rather 
than to make the little exertion which js | 
necessary in ordér to present qn attractive 


Self-respect, and a proper regard for the 
feelings of others, require that you should 
endeavor always to be well dressed. But 
let me tell you, all the real advantages 


a very small expense. Much more depends | 
upon harmony of colors, upon form and 
proportion, than-upon the richness of the 
material. I saw a young lady the other 
day, ina calico dress, and I am sure she 


costly silk. The pattern was neat, the col- 

ors harmoniously blended, and becoming to | 
her complexion, the fit was perfect, and no- 
dress in the world could have set off her | 
person to better advantage. ‘The lady who- 
can’ make a genteel appearance upon small 


whose expenditures are great. It requires 
very little brains to spend money, the sil- 
liest of people can do that; but to be well 
(lressed, at small expense, is proof of taste, 
ingenuity and skill; it also implies, care, 
industry, and good judgment, qualities 
which all sensible persons know how to ap- 
preciate, 
are not dressing my dear girls, 
when you cause trouble and perplexity to 
those who provide for-you, by your thought- 
less expenditures. You .are not dressing 
WELL, when you are wearing finery that 18 _ 


— 


r 


To be well dressed, your dress must be 
suited to your means, appropriate to the oc- 
casion, atlording ‘necessary protection from 
the changes of our ever varying climate, 
and in its general aspect, so far conformed 
to the prevailing mode, as to avoid attract 
ing special attention. When I say your 
dress should be suited to your means, } | 
would not be understood to mean that you | 
should dress just as expensively as your. 
means will admit. If you are rich, you | 


— 


gality, which’ those, in more moderate | 
circumstatices, may safely imitate, and with 
the money thus saved, you may gratify § | 
more lofty ambition than merely to outshine — 
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wall of strength and protection.” 
_ me assure you, that many more gentlemen 


others in external decorations. If you are 
not rich, to dress expensively 1s positively 
dishonest. .Jt may be defrauding your fath- 
er’s crecitors of their just dues; or, per- 
haps, it is robbing that kind father of rest, 
and dooming him to unceasing toil; or it 1s 
robbing those younger brothers and sisters 
of the advantages for mental cultivation, 
“upon which their future happiness and use- 


fulness depend. 
Ah! I know what Is in your minds now. 


You don’t quite like to admit it, but it is 
this. You think thatif you do not dressas 
richly as other girls, gentlemen will not notice 
you, and you will failto make your market. 
‘That you should prefer, at some time, to 
be married and settled in life, is perfectly 
natural and right. I blame you not for 
this. Jf you marry wisely, and from pro- 
per motives, your happiness will be greatly 
enhanced, by having a strong hand, in 
whose clasp yours may confidingly rest, 
and ‘‘a brave, true, éarnest heart, against 
which yours may leah, as against a high 
But let 


are scared away from love and matrimony 
by extravagant dressing on the part of the 
ladies, than are attracted by it. Some of 
the very best young men, those who pos- 
sess in the highest degree, those manly vir- 


fountains of affection in the soul of woman, 
and render her as happy as our fallen state 
will admit, are afraid to cherish any special 
preference for the lady they most admire. 
They turn away in sadness because they 


luxuries. | 
A friend of mine once undertook to col- 
lect facts, by enquiring of a large number 
of married gentleme), concerning the time, 
place, and circumstances in which thé feel- 
ing of preference was first awakened in 
their hearts, which subsequently led to their 
mirage. He obtained statements from 


are not rich enough to indulge in expensive 


tions were definite on that point, from 
Which he made out a very curious table of 
Statistics. I wish | had it now before me, 
80 that I could transcribe it for your amuse- 
ment and instruction. One thing about it 
l remember very distinetly, and that is, only 
very small number, not-inore than one or 
two in a hundred, traced the ori gin of their 
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tues which are calculated to stir the dleep 


several hundred gentlemen, Whose récollec-. 


preference to those occasions on which laé 
(ies take most pains to appear to advantage. 
When ladies are ‘‘drest in all their best,”’ 
to walk abroad, or shine at opera, party, or 
hall, they may be admired as one would ad- 
mire a beautiful flower, or a charming land- 
scape ; but it 2s not then and there that the 
desire is awakened in man’s heart to possess 
them for companions on life’s toilsome and 
weary pilgrimage, to share with them the 


joys and sorrows of an uncertain future. _ 
So, in this point of view, fine dressing is — 


of far less value’to you, than you may have 
been accustomed to suppose. If you ex- 
pend more in dress than is needful to pro- 
cure neat and becoming attire, you will be 
certain to make an unprofitable investment 

‘There are so many things I wish to say 


to you, that I hardly know how to wait till 
another month comes round, but as I have 


written this morning till my hand aches 
from the effort of holding the pen, I must 
bid you a reluctant adieu. | 
Your very affectionate friend, 
| 
Jan. Sth, 1858. 


DON’T BE SELFISH. 


Don’t be selfish ,if you don’t want tobe 
ugly and unloved. You may have features 
beautiful as those of a bhourie, a form deli 
cate as that of a sylph, but if you aresel- 
fish, your brow will be stamped with the 
‘mark of the beast,’’? your acquaintances 


will learn to turn from you with loathing, 


and you will not retain one sincere friend. 
To be sélfish is to be suicidal ; to kill your 
own as well as the enjoyment of others. It 
is to hamper your soul that should spread 
her wings as free as the eagle; it 1s to stran- 
gle every generous “impulse; to live for 


nothing but mean and low gratification; to. 


alienate your nearest kindred, and to pre- 
are thorns for the path of a lonely old age 
and for the pillow of death. — : 
In all the earth there is no sight more re- 
sive than-that of an intensely selfish 
person. How little she cares, that young 
girl, for the comfort of others!. She has 
not a thought, a desire beyond self—not 
one. She would see her mother fall dead 
at her feet, toiling for her, and only feel 
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70 DON'T BE SELFISH.—THE TWO CORDS OF WOOD. 


that now she could get no more favors out brother, the father or the husband. Yon, 
of her. As to a pure affection, she never selfishness will react upon you when you 
new it—never can know it. If anengage-|shrink at the mention of your son’s name 
ment adds to her. dignity, puts her in pos- | as he grows up to manhood, -reeking with 
cession of more comfort, or ease, she is|the vileness he has learned to love in the 
gatisfied—she has no heart. | streets, at the shop-door, and at the bar- 
We have seen just such persons as the | room, when your daughter answers you 
above. Frowns and tears and reproaches| with taunts and sneers, and in the time of 
~ were their usualicharacteristics. Are they | your old age, acts the selfish tyrant. 
happy? now that some darling gratification Don’t be selfish. The free, generous, 
is obtained. When they lay on the bed of| willing spirit, that will not sce the weak 
sickness, it is positive pain to hear their re- | Oppressed, and never grudges a favor done 
proaches and lamentations. lf their friends a brother, is one that wears the impress of . 
die, their clamorous grief is wholly and en- | his Maker upon his front. God loves. it, 
tirely for self. because it is like Him, bestowing favors 
| Beware of a selfish lover, girls. Beware | continually. Men love him, and in his own | 
of the man that sighs and fumes if you fe- household he is the sun and centre of do- | 
gard another person with polite attention, | mestic happiness.— Olive Branch. 
and under pretense of a passionate love, | 
prays you to devote all your time and all ae 
|| your energies to him. ‘That man makes 


his sisters wait upon him, and is dependent THE TWO © ORD S OF WOOD. 


upon his mother for hot water before he is 
out of bed, and cannot tie on his own neck-}| Just at dusk, one November evening, | 
cloth without some feminine assistance. | three children occupied the largé kitchen 


He is known at home as a tyrant, and when | connected with the establishment of farmer 
|| you are his wife he will exact from you|Grant. A bright wood fire blazed cheer- | 
what no servant would do, and heal your | fully in the wide chimney, while from the | 

| wounded dignity with kisses. Such re-|crane the suspended teakettle was announc- 
;| wards are very shallow, but if you inarry | ing, as loudly as possible, that the hour | 
|| the selfish man they are all you will ever |forsupper was approaching. By the bright, | 
get. but fitful fire, one young girl sat reading; 

| A selfish mother! ‘There are many such, | another stood at the window and watched | 
whose children are always ‘‘troublesome|the cows as they walked demurely from | 
torthents,’’ always in the way. Such a|the yard tothe stable, while a boy of eleven | 
|| mother never leoks after her little ones far- | summers was seated on a cricket, in front of | 
|| ther than the nursery door. Her babes do|the fire, gazing steadily at the flames, as | 
very well, but they must not interfere with | they shot upward, but with an appearance | 
her pleasures. Keep them clean, nurse, and | of abstraction, indicating that the mind} 
|| make them look pretty ; give them enough | was elsewhere. | 
to eat, but don’t let them trouble mamma.| Softly Ellen advanced from the window, | 
| She has just put on her new flounced mus- | and touching her sister Ruth, tocall her at- | 
lin, and her delicate lace collar, and dressed | tention, whispered, ‘Just look’at Thomas! | 
her hair in the leveliest fashion! little fin- | He’s in-a brown study, as teacher said this 
gers would pull and distroy, and mamma |afternoon. I do wonder what he is think: | 
never look fit for company. Company be- | ing of.” 
{| fore babies ; take them off, no matter where| ‘‘Ask him,” responded Ruth, glancing at | 


{ you carry them, whether to the priest to be | her brother, and then turning to her book | 
baptized, or the vile place where your forty- | again. : be mech’ | 
first cousin retails whisky and lager beer;| ‘“Vhomas,’”’ called Ellen, “what makes | 
| and where they can listen to some choice you look so sober to-night? Did you miss 
vernacular. | | 


| at school?”’ | 

O, selfish mother! God will hold you| ‘The boy heaved a deep. sigh, and then 
arg rye” for the souls he has given you; {turned to his sister with a smile, saying, | § 
an he will no less spare the daughter, the | ‘‘O, Ellen you can. help me if you will; 4§ 
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only you must first promise not to tell any ae or ee pg 2 had piled the two 
promised, and Thomas led her to| ter of it. 
the farther corner of the room, as his moth-| —«* Well, my little man,” said the doctor 
: . had come in, where he made known his ~sitieondirctl the yard as Thomas was hang- 
| ing up the saw, preparatory to leaving. 
night,’? said he, ‘after you and| ‘How much h rig 
Ruth had gone to bed, I heard father ind soon?! aA have you earned this afte1 
mother talking. It made me feelso badthat| A bright thought flashed through the 
— Tcould not goto sleep. She had been bring-| boy’s mind, and in true Yankee style he 
ing in the clothes, and kept’ coughing, as| answered the question by asking, ‘‘Doc- - 
she always does, when she works hard.) tor, how much a bottle was that cough | 
Father told her that she must go to taking | medicine you gave mother last winter?” 
the doctor’s stuff that did herso much good} ‘‘Half a ‘dollar, I think. Is she sick || 
last winter. At first she did not answer; | again?” 
soon 1 pod her hand |. The boy then communicated his wishes, 
spend money for medicine [ don’t often ‘The good man was evidently moved by this 
cong pe 3 |unexpected proposal. He made no reply, | 
“T know that too,’ replied father, but| except to invite the boy to his office— 
What! When.-there, he talked to him more freely, 
er, “t rat for his mother, wit directions for taking it, 
tits acl aie ne, andif it is Gods | In addition to the desired cough medicine, 
1e away, He will provide for) and promised to call himself the next day. | 
youand our dear children.’ ah ie An hour later Thomas sat with his sis- || 
& Pence Bana sees any more, I had ters by the fire, and communicated to them || 
keep from sobbing the joyful results of his afternoon's labor. ‘|| 
pet mee Pres en what could we do with-| ‘They then proposed to give the medicine to 
The their mother, as a token of affection from 
a his solicitude, and then asked, “But| To say that Mrs. Grant was gratified, I 
be A you, or both of us, do to help| would be but feebly expressing heremotion, }, 
3 | when the love-token was placed in her 
th mean somehow to buy her a bottle of} hands. 
exclaimed Thomas, impres- With moistened eyes she gave each of 
ge a “ah i en do it is the question, | them a-kiss, and then added in a subdued 
a load of wood carted to-day, | Voice, will reward you, my dear 
ee S a manto saw it. I would go | ones. The blessing affixed to the fifth com- 
trow afternoon, and ask him to give mandment will be yours, for you have in- | 
me the job, and take the medicine f deed honorod your mother.” 
only father wants hi d see re God did 1 th i dering th 
mato ts s wood piled up to- od did bless them in rendering the 
W, before the snow comes.” _ medicine effectual in restoring the health of 
their mother, whose life He prolonged for 
many years. She saw her children growing 


“Ruth and I will pileit for you. We'll get| "2 to be useful, happy, and respected by all 


_Up very early, and do our stint before| ¥!° knew them. 


and then we shall have the whol | 
afternoon,” ‘ Not what we wish, but what we want, 


Th 


| Teadily obtained the Job from the good phy- Tho ill we ask, deny. 


woe for one moment returning 
rother's gaze, and then said eagerly, 
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12 TO WEAR. 


: ase AN EPISODE OF CITY LIFE. 


Miss Frora M’Furmsry, of Madison Square, 
Has made three separate journeys to Paris, 
And her father assures me, each time she wasthere, 
That she and her friend Mrs. Harris, | 
Not the lady whose name is so famous in history, | 
ut plain Mrs. H., without romance or mystery ) | 
Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping, : 
In one continuous round of shopping; | | 
Shopping alone, and shopping together, oer | 
| - all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather; fl | 
| : For all manner of things that a woman can put ) 
| On the crown of her head orthe sole of her toot, 
| | Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 
) Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In front or behind, above or below, 
1} | Tor bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars and shawls; 
: ee. Dresses for breakfasts, ‘and dinners, and balls; 
Dresses to sit in,.and stand in, or walk in; 
if Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
| Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 
oe Dresses for winter, spring, summer and fall; 
. All of them different in color and pattern, I 
| Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet and satin, | ae | 
Brocade, and broadcloth, and other material, 
Quite as expensive, and more ethereal; 
a | In short, for things that could ever be thought * | 
Qr wailliner, modiste, or tradesmen be bought of, 
I‘rom-ten thousand-francs robes to twenty-sous frills; 
a : In all quarters of Paris, and to every store, ; 
| | While M’Flimsey in vain stormed, scolded, and swore, | 
_ es They footed the streets, and he footed the bills. | 


if 
| 


1 > Phe last trip, their goods shipped by the steamer Arago : i 
Formed, M’F'limsey declares, the bulk of her cargo, 

Not to mention a quantity kept from the rest, 
Sufficient to fill the largest sized chest, ae! i 
Which did not appear on the ship’s manifest, seers 

But for which the ladies themselves manifested ‘ 
: Such particular interest, that they had invested 

| Their own proper persons in layers and rows ; | i 


‘Gloves, handerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifles as those; as 
if | Then, wrapped in great shawls, like Circassian beauties, 
“s i fiave good-bye to the ship, and go-by to the duties. 
My Her relations at home all marveled no doubt, 
ns ‘Miss Flora had grown so enormously stout 
a 3 For an actual belle and a possible bride; 

. | But the miracle ceased when she turned inside out, 

) And the truth came to light, and the dry goods beside, 

Which, in spite of Collector and Custom-house sentry, 
Had entered the port without any entry. rn 
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And yet, though scarce three months have passed since the day 


This merchandise went, on twelve carts, up Broadway, 
‘This same Miss M’Flimsey, of Madison Square, 

The last time we met, was in utter dispatr, 

Because she had nothing Whateyer to wear! 


Nornine to wear! Now, as this is a true ditty, 

I do not assert—this, you know, 1s between us— 
That she’s in a state of absolute nudity, _ 

_ Like Power’s Greek Slave, or the Medici Venus; 
But I do mean to say, I have heard her declare, 
When at the same moment, she had on a dress 


Which cost five hundred dollars, and not a cent less, - 


And jewelry worth ten times more, I should guess, 
That she had not a thing in the wide world to wear! 


I should mention just here, that out of Miss Flora’s 
Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, : 

I had just been selected as he who should throw all 
The rest in the shade by the gracious bestowal | 

On myself, after twenty or thirty rejectiens, 


Of those fossil remains which she called ‘‘her affections,” 


And that rather decayed, but well-known work of art, 
Which Miss Flora persisted in styling ‘ther heart.”’ 
So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 
Not by moonbeam or starbeam, by fountain or grove, 
Bat in a front parlor, most brilliantly lighted, 
Yeneath the ges-fixtures we whispered our love. 
Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 
Without any tears in Miss Flora’s blue eyes, 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 

It was one of the quietest business transactions, | 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, if any, 
With a very large diamond imported by ‘Tiffany. 

On her verginal lips while I printed a kiss, 

She exclaimed as a sort of a parenthesis, 

And by way of putting me quite at my ease, | 
““You know, I’m to polka as much as I please, 

And flirt when I like—now stop, don’t you speak— 


And you must not come here more than twice in the week, | 


Or talk to me either at party or ball, 

But always be ready to come when I call; 

So don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 

If we don’t break this off, there will be time enough 
For that sort of thing; bit the bargain must be 
That, as long as I choese, J am perfectly free, 

_ For this is a sort of engagement you see, 

Which is binding on you but not binding on me.” 
Well, having thus woed Miss M’Flimsey and gained her, 
With the silks, crinelines, end hoops that contained her, 
Thad, as [ thought, a contingent remainder 

At least in the property, and the best right, 


To appear as its escort by day and by night 1) 
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; | And it being the week of the Stuckup’s grand ball— : 

Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, | 

And set allthe Avenue on the tip- -toe— 

I considered it only my duty to call, 
And see if Miss Flora intended to go. | } 
found her—as ladies are apt to be'found, 
ae , When the time inter vening between the first sound | : 
g Of the bell and the visitor’s entry is shorter | . 
Than usual—I found; I won’t say—I caught her— 
i _ Intent on the pier- -glass, undoubtedly meaning i | 
4 | ~~'To see if perhaps it didn’t need cleaning. | i | 
| She turned as | entered—‘‘Why, Harry, you sinner, 
| I thought you went to the Flashers to dinner!” 
I did’ replied I, ‘‘but the dinner is swallowed, 
| And digested, I trust, for ’tis now nine or more, 
being relieved from that duty I followed | 
Inclination, which led me you see, to your door. | 
te | And now will your ladyship. so condescend i : 
Fy | As just to inform me if you intend | | 

Your beauty, and graces and presence to lend, 

a . fete Sta when I own, I hope no one will borrow) | 

4 o the Stuckup’s, whose party, you know, is to-morrow?”’ ae | | 
| The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, | Bt | 
| And answered quite promptly, ‘‘ Why Harry, mon cher, 
| should like above all things to go with you there; 
But really and truly—I’ve nothing to wear.” 


‘Nothing to wear! go just as you are; } 
Wear the dress you have on, and you'll be by far, . 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 
QOnthe Stuckup horizon’’—I stopped, for her eye, i 
| Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 
: Opened on me at once a most terrible battery : 
(| Of scorn and amazement. She madeno reply, 

| But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose, 

That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, i 
ow absurd that any sane man should suppose : 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, so 
No matter how fine, that she wears every day!” | 


So I ventured again—‘‘Wear your crimson brocade,” 
i (Second turn up of nose )— “'That’s too dark by a shade.”’ 
‘Your blue silk’’—‘‘That’s too heavy;’’ ‘Your pink’’—That’s too light.’ 
«©Wear tulle over satin’’—‘‘I can’t endure white,’’ | 
“Your rose-colored, then, the best of the batch” | 
“7 havn’t a thread of point lace to match.” 
‘Your brown moire antique’’—‘‘ Yes, and look like a Quaker;” 
pearl-colored”—‘‘I would, but that plaguey dress-maker 
Has had it a week”—‘‘Then that exquisite lilac, 
In which ) ou would melt the heart of a Shylock.” 
7 (Here the nose took again the same elevation ) 

wouldn’t wear that for the whole of creation.” 
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«Why not? It’s my fancy, there’s nothing could strike it 
As more comme tl faut—” ‘Yes, but dear me, that lean 

Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it, 

And [ won’t appear dressed like a chit of sixteen.” 

“Then that splendid purple, that sweet Mazarine; 

The superb point dargurelle, that imperial green, 

That zephyr-like tarleton, that rich grenadine’? — 
‘Not one of all which is fit to be seen,” - | . 
Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 

“Then wear,” I exclaimed, in a tone which quite crushed 

Opposition, ‘that gorgeous toilette which you sported 

In Paris last spring, at the grand presentation, 
When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation; | 
And by all the grand court were so very much courted,” — | 
The end of the nose was portentously tipped up, | | x? 
-And both bright eyes shot forth indignation, 
As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, | 
“T have wo:nit three times at the least calculation, ss 

And that and’the most of my dresses are ripped | 
Here J ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, | : . 

(Juite innocent, though; but, to use an expression | 
More striking than classic, it ‘‘settled my hash,” 

And proved verv soon the last act of our session. 
“Fiddlesticks, is it, Sir? I wonder the ceiling 
Doesn’t fall down and crush you—oh, you men have no feeling, | 
You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures, 
Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. ee | Bs 
Your silly pretense—why what a mere guess it is! is | | 
Pray, what do you know of a woman’s necessities? | 
I have told you and shown you [’ve nothing to wear, | os ve 
And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, | : os | 
But you do not believe me” (here the nose went still higher) | ; 

‘‘T suppose if you dared you would call me a liar. : — 
Our engagement is ended, Sir—yes, on the spot; 
You're a brute, and a monster, and—I don’t know what.” 
I mildly suggested the words—Hottentot, Re i 
Pickpocket and cannibal, Tartar, and thief, 
As gentle expletives which might give relief; | oe 
But this only proved a spark to the powder, : 
And the storm it had raised, came faster and louder, 
It blew and it rained. thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed : 
‘To express the abusive, and thén its arrears test | | 
Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears, | i 
And my last faint despairing attempt at an obs- | . | 


| 
| 


Ervation was lost ina tempest of sobs. 


Wel, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat, too, — | : 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, be | 
In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would say ; 
‘Then, without going through the form of a bow, 
Found myself in the entry—I hardly knew how— 
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On door-step and sidewalk, past lamp- post and square, 
At home and up stairs in my own easy chair; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze, 
And said to m#self, as [lit my cigar, 


_ Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar 


Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days, 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to spare 
If he married a woman with nothing to. wear? 


Since that night, taking pains that it should not be bruited 
Abroed imsociety, I’ve instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorongh, 
On this vital subject, and find, to my horror, 
That the fair Flora’s case is by no means surprising, 
But there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arising 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of ‘Nothing to wear.’ 
Researches in some of the ‘Upper Ten’’ districts 
Reveal the most painful and alarming statistics, 


Of which let me mention only a few: 


In one single house, on the Fifth Av enue, 
Three young ladies, all below twenty-two, 
Who have been three whole weeks without anything new 


In the way of flounced silks, and thus left in the lurch 


Are unable to go. to ball, concert, or church. 

In another large mansion, near the same place 

Was found « deplorable, heart-rending case 

Of entire destitution of Brussels point lace. — : 
Ina neighboring block there was found, in three calle. 
Total want, long continued, of camels’-hair shawls: 
And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 


‘The most pressing need of real ermine tippets; 


One deserving young lady almost unable on 
To survive for the want of a new Prussian sable; ee 
Another confined to the house, when it’s. windier 


Than usual, because her shawl isn’t India. 


Still another, whose tortures have been most terrific ~ 

Fiver since the sad loss of the steamer Pacific, 

Im which were ingulfed, not friend or relation, 

(or whose fate she perhaps might have found consolation, 
Or borne it, at least, with serene ‘resignation 

But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and collars 


_ Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of dollars, 


And all as to stvle most recherche and rare; 

'The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 
And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic, 

That she’s quite a recluse, and aimost a skeptic, 
For she touchingly says that this sort of grief 
Cannot find in religion the slightest relief, 

And philosophy has not a maxim to spare 

For the victims of such an overwhelming despair. 
But the saddest by far of all these sad features 
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Is the cruelty practiced upon the poor creatures 


By husbands and fathers, real Bluebeards and Timons, 


Who resist the most touching appeals made for diamonds 
By their wives and their daughters, and leave them for days 


Unsupplied with new jewelry, fans, or bouquets, 


* 


Even laugh at their miseries whenever they have a chance, 
And deride their demands as useless extravagance; 


One case of a bride was brought to my view, 
Two sad for belief, but alas! ’twax too true, 
Whose husband refused, as savage as Charon, 


To permit her to take more than ten trunks to Sharon. 


The consequence was, that when she got there, 


At the end of three weeks she had nothing to wear, 


And when she proposed to finish the season 
At Newport, the monster refused out and out, 
For his infamous conduct alleging no reason, 
Except that the waters were good for the gout; 


Such treatment as this was too shocking, of course, 


And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 


M: why harrow the feelings by lifting the curtain — 


From these scenes of woe? Enough, it 1s certain, 


Has here been disclosed to stir up the pity 
Of every benevolent heart in the city, 

And spur up humanity into a canter 

To rush and relieve these sad cases instanter. 


Won’t somebody, moved by this touching description, 


Come forward to-morrow and head a subscription? 
W on’t some kind philanthropist, seeing that aid 1s 


So needed at once by these indigent ladies, 


Take charge of the matter? or won’t Peter Cooper 


The corner-stone lay of some splendid super- 
Structure, like that which to-day links his name 
In the Union unending of honor and fame; 

And found a new charity just for the care 


Of these unhappy women with nothing to wear, 


Which in view of the cash which would daily be claimed, 


The Laying- Out Hospital well might be named? 


Won’t Stewart, or some of our dry-goods importers, 
lake a contract for clothing our. wives and our daughters? 


Or, to furnish the cash to supply these distressés, 


And life’s pathway strew with shawls, collars, and dresses, 


Ere the want of it makes it much rougher and thorntier, 


Won’t some one discover a new California? 


Oh ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 


From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 
And the temples of Trade which tower on each side, 
‘To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and Guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built; 
Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey, 
- Have haunted their victims to gloom and despair; . 
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Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt,’ 
_ Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety stair 


To the garret, where wretches, 


the young and the old, 


Half-starved and half-naked, lie crouched from the cold. 


See those skeleton limbs, those 


{rost-bitten feet; 


All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street; 
Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 
From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor, 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes et Hell, 
- As you sicken and shudder and fly from the coor; 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare— 
Spoiled children of Fashion—you’ve nothing to wear! 


And ah, if perchance there should be a sphere, 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, | 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of ‘Time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime, | 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 

~ Unscereened by its trappings, and shows and pretense, 


Must be clothed for the life and 


the service above, - 


With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love ; 
Oh, daughters of Earth! foolish virgins, beware! 


Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear! 


oa For the Aurora. 
THE SISTER’S DYING REQUEST. 


YOU PLANT MY BULBS?”’ 


Are not these but gems of things un- 
perishing, that bloom beside the immortal 
How beautifully analazous the 
life of the clay plant, to the blossoming of 
that earth plant, which perishes but to re- 
viveagain. Did you ever entomb beneath 


_{| the valley’s sod the little bulb, and watch 


for its coming at morn, and hasten to wait 
for ite approaching at eve, and vainly tread 


its bed mid shunshine and mid rain, while 


the paling sun ray seemed to sleep in its 
journey earthward, the moaning gale swept 


_ by, deepening into the low mild-toned Ae- 
Ohan, and hoarsely howled the winter wind, 


and the blast with cadence low rocked with 


_ dirge like song the sombre pencil paintings. 


The ebbing tide bore on its heaving bosom 
trophies of its onward march, noiselessly 


move the wheels of the swift-winged-cour- | 


ser, the cloud white girdle melts from the 
beetling cliff, dissolves in the murky tinge 


of the brown hill top, the glad sunshine 


wakes again the melody of life, the germ of 


| being bursts its mouldy dust, and the resur- 
rected sod pnts on the lily’s attire. 


by the ivy touch, or say ye to the lone 
sleeper, ‘‘sleep on, the fetters of thy dream 
dav shall know no reviving link. 

[may trace in no sunnier sky 

The soft glancing of thine eye, 

In vain will list thy-footsteps tread, 

Nor something whispers thou art dead. 


O king of kings, the chief! 
Bears thy sceptre no relief, 
Will thy embrace ever stay 
Through the long nighi’s 


Gentle flower we know thou’!t rise again, 
Loosed from winter’s icy chain, 

At the calling of Spring’s warm breath, 
On thy cheek will wake the dew of health. 


And breathes there no spring-time 

Upon thy petals, frosted in their prime, 

No summons to wake the chrysalis of clay 

To the ever echoing plains of Ieaven’s own lay, 


if 


And watch ye thus for the coming of | 
some pale face from the valley’s turf, whited 
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PLANT MY 


BULBS. i9 | 


Earth’s grave-stone holds many a 
‘shed bulb, but they only wait in the em- 
brace of the skeleton king, for the walving 
of that sceptre that shall bring a morning 
to the gloomy night of his reign. Bowed 
form, with the silver threads of care twined 
‘n the soft folds of thy hair, I know by the 
dewv tenderness of that dim eye, that 


earth’s gravestone holds many a bulb of 


lanted those early bulbs) along the way- 
side of thy pilgrimage? pass on to life and 
to duty, and thou wilt breathe of its fra-. 
rance again. 
O! earth’s gardens, blighted by so many 
— frosts, sweeter is the verdure of thy lilles 
beside the immorta! streams. 

Faster moved the looming shuttie, the | 
stroke of its perfecting web, sadly chimed 
in the autumn wind its chant, the doxology 
of the closing year. Leaf unto leaf whis- 
pered farewell, and the tall trees bowed 
low their heads as they heard.of winter’s 
sombre tread. 
Twas evening. The gorgeous autumn 
sunset, that medallioned the West, east a 
pensive shade on the brow of one who mu- 
sing peered into the heart shadows that 
studded the future mystic veil. Soft sun- 
shiny hair clustered on her snow white 
brow, and down in the deep depths of the 
soul that looked from that gentle blue eye, 
there seemed to live more of heaven than 
of earth, and the dimpled smile that light- 
ed her face with sunshine, was like the rip- 
ple upon the lakelets bosom, calm and 
clear. But she was one of thuse sensitive 
plants that cannot bear the darep, chill air 
ol earth, the delicately attuned harp for 


whose strings, angel touches alone have 
gentleness enough. 


‘The unseen hand was writing its prophe- 
‘y of sorrow in the languid moods that 
would sometimes steal over the joyous ¢ca- 
rolling of the may day summer bird, and 
In the fluctuating -rose that. tinged that 
of parian whiteness. And the fare- 
of the plumed songster, as forth 
> f ew to the leafier bowers, seemed to 

ake a kindred tone in the bird note of the 
warbler, Calling home the wan- 

i thoughts and lifting her soul’s 
he: y © to the pearl drop glistening there 

 &xclaimed, Sister, plant my 


— 
— 


o 


bulb! 


thy rearing. -Morning traveller, hast thou} y 


waked at spring’s warm gales, and still 


autumn flower, so paled this earth plant, 
but in its folds we read not dimly and 
mournfully farewell, the lily only drooped 
toward death’s dark wave, bidding us look 
upward, heavenward. Thus the life-barque |. 
glided into that port of peace, where the 
winds are one eternal hallajuah.— 

Yes thy bulbs are planted. Through long 
ears they have revived and withered again; 
folded they have slept in winter’s tomb, and 


As faded the glowing skybeam and the ) 


thou sleepest. | 
Ifushed thy breathing now, 


With the youth dew on thy brow 
Dim the love licht of thine eye, 
Chill the smile that on thy parted lips doth lie. 


Bulb of our own cher‘shing, 
Bud of our own plantin®, 
Sweeter is thy bloom ; 
On the far away hills, unclouded by the tomb. |: 


Baptist Femaus INstitvure. 


ANECDOTE OF INGLEDON. 


It is related of Ingledon, who some years 
avo was a popular singer, that in his native 
simplicity, and unhappy habit of speaking 
out his thoughts, he gave offence, by some 
carelessly spoken word, to one of those> |, 
sensitive individuals, who have such an_ 
amazingly small piece of ‘‘honor,”’ that. 
they guard it very jealously, anid he deter- ) 
mined to obtain satisfaction from the singer. | 
So after having ‘‘nursed his wrath to keep 


it warm,”’ he concluded to seek the unsus-- 


pecting musician. It was a warm sum- {| 
mer’s afternoon, and he found Ingledon at | 
his hotel enjoying his afternoon nap. He | 
rudely roused him from his dreams and an- 
erily demanded ‘‘satisfaction.’’ ‘Lhe sin- 
ver taken by surprise demurred—said he 
did not feel in a humor for exerting him- 
self, but the man was inexorable—‘‘satis- 
faction he must and would have,”’ and after 
some parleving, Ingledon arose, walked to 
the opposite side and commenced warbling 
“Black-eved Susan,” in his most delicious |} 
stvle. When he finished he said, “There! | 
that has given complete satislaction to 

thousands, and if you’re not  satished, 
you’re the most unreasonable fellow I ever 


met with!’’ 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BER. 


For the Aurora. 
[From the Brownsville Female College. ] 
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THE BUTTERFLY-AND- THE BEE. 


A 


On a beautiful afternoon, in mid-sum- 
mer, a gay butterfly was basking in the 


_ sunlight, sipping the honey from a honey- 


suckle and inhaling its fragrance. He re- 
garded with envious, but scornful eye, the 
toils of an industrious bee, as he flew from 
flower to flower, busily gathering the honey 
for his hive. 

labor so hard, my little friend,’ 
said the bright butterfly. ‘Cease for 


awhile from your labor, and come and en- 


joy the sunlight afd these flowers with 
me.”’ 


“Ah,” replied the busy bee, ‘“‘if I do not 
prepare for winter while the sun shines so 


brightly, and these flowers are in bloom, I 
shall die when winter comes, for the want 
of something to eat. I must work, there- 
fore, while the sun shines and the flowers 
bloom, and cannot stop to play.”’ 

“But,”’ said the butterfly, “if you spend 


‘ all your time in laboring so hard, you lose 


all the pleasure of the bright sun, and all 
the beauty of these flowers.’’ 


“But,” said the bee, ‘if I were to spend 


all my time in idleness, as you do, I v. ould 


find no enjoyment, but I work in the sum- 
mer and then when winter comes I can 
enjoy myself with plenty to live upon.” 
‘““Why not enjoy the present, and let 
the future provide for itself” 
“Because,”’ replied the bee, ‘they who 
play all the summer may expect to starve 


in the winter.’’ 
The bee then flew away to his hive rich- 


ly Jaden with honey for his cell, and left the | 


butterfly still basking in the sunlight and 
playing among the flowers. 

The scene changes. The north winds 
blow furiously. ‘The flowers have all faded, 
and the bright sunshine has fled from the 
earth. The bee goes whizzing towards his 

“Stop, friend, stop,’’ cried the poér but- 
terfly, lying prostrate near a snow flake, 
‘‘stop and help me, ereI die.” —s,, 

» Ah” sighed the kind-hearted bee, fain 


must perish at last. 


make the mighty ocean. 
of sand, and heap on heap of earth, make — 


| 


would I give thee aid, but your guady 


wings must be cropped before you can en- 


ter my dwelling.” 
‘Alas! alas!’ said the dying butterfly, 


‘‘to be robbed of my beauty! It is. better | 


to die at once.” 

‘‘Now, my friend,’’ said the bee, “yoy 
see the folly of your idleness, but alas, it is 
now too late to profit by it. Had you but 
taken my advice, and instead of spending 
all your time in idleness, when the sun 
snone so brightly, you would not have been 
so helpless. 


It is wise for mortals to learn lessons of 


instruction from every creature and circum- | 
stance; and, from the story of the butterfly 
and the bee, we may learn, as well as from | 


Scripture, to lay up treasures in heaven, 
and not on earth, where all that is bright 


A Sopwomore. 


For the Aurora. 
[From Brownsville Female College.] 


NO. Ill. 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Drop after drop, and wave on wave, 


this beautiful world in which we dwell. 
So with the magnificent structures of hu- 
man industry. Brick after brick, is laid 
one upon another; and day after day, of 
necessary toil, does it take to erect those 
beautiful edifices, that adorn our country. 
So also with the immortal works of great 
artists. A single picture of Rapheal or 
Correggio, the renowned artists of Italy, 18 
a rich prize fora whole city. It was by 


| the continued toil of days and. years, that — 
they encircled their brow with wreaths of | 


glory, and attained the highest pinnacle 
of fame. Gaze on the costume of that 
lady of fashion. 


of lace that decorates her fair form. And 


the jewels that sparkle amid the sunny — 


wave of her golden hair, have been collected 
from far off climes. ioe 


The little bee, as it flies from flower, | 
to flower, culling the sweets of which 1 | 


makes its'store of honcy, the little ant 
that toils through the long summer day; 


4 


Grain after grain | 


Stitch after stitch, has — 
been made, and figure after figure has _ 
been woven, to construct the costly fabric 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


carrying grain after grain of clay, to form 
the cells in which it stores away its food 
for the long winter; and the little bird that 
is building her nest, bringing twig after 
twig, and one strand of hair after another, 


~ and lining the inside with soft moss or 


down, until she forms a nest of exquisite 
workmanship; all these, according to the 
same great principle, little by little. 

Second after second, makes up the pe- 
riod of human life; so one little action af- 


| ter another, makes up the records of man’s 


character. One after another of his deeds 
are recorded in heaven, whether good or evil, 
As a tree puts forth its bud and leaf and 
flower and fruit, so does the child.exhibit 
his actions, until his character is formed. 
Thus it is with the student. Deep in the 
night, when others are calmly reposing in 
the arms of sleep, he is bending over his 
books, storing his mind with knowledge. 
Week after week, and month after month, 
finds him employed in the same manner. 
He does not despair because he cannot over- 
come every difficulty at one trial, but stu- 


i dies with ardor and diligence, little by lit- 


tle, until he rises triumphant over them all. 
Thus step by step he proceeds up the hill 
of science, until he reaches the summit, 


whére a nation’s praises crown him with| 


honor, and the world weaves a fadeless_ 
garland of glory for his brow. 
The mind, that strange, incomprehensi- 
ble faculty, dives into unknown depths, 
reveals hidden mysterses, and makes all 
things subservient to its will. Step after 
Step its ascends the ladder of improvement, 
until it seems as if the topmost round 1s al- 
most gained. Yet every day we see new 
manifestations of its greatness. Let us 
gaze back on the shadowy past to the cre- 
tion of the world. Nature was then per- 
fect. But the tempter came, and its charms 
were lost, ere Adam left the garden. from 
whence he was driven for his disobedience. 
He looked upon the broad and beautiful ex- 


Panse before him, with wonder and delight. 


ai Euphrates rolled its waters near; 
: in the distance its shores were washed 
vd = briny ocean. Lakes, fountains and 
Sparkled in the sunlight. Sloping 
*, Swept away into extensive plains, 
ie tugged mountains reared their frown- 
8 peaks. The hosom of the earth con- 


| tamed minorals hidden from sight, and in 


the ocean’s caves were buried gems of un- 
told value. No work of man was then to 
be seen. But look around now and behold 
the change. The boundless extent of the 
ocean has been traversed, and its most pre- 
clous gems obtained. Lofty spires and 
majestic domes rear their heads to heaven. 
The rough rocks have assumed forms of 
beauty beneath the hands of the sculptor. 
The bosom of the earth has been explored 
and its contents attained; and all this has 
been done little by little. Step after step, 
for six thousand years, has the human mind 
been rising higher, and spreading its in- — 
flience wider and wider, until it has reached 
the wonderful heights of resplendent glory 
to which it has nowattained. And step by 
step, it will continue to rise for endless 
ages to come. ‘There is no limit, either on 


earth orin heaven to its advancement, and |} 


yet every step it takes in its eternal progres-_ 
sion is little by little. A JUNIOR. 


For the Aurora. 


{From the Moulton Female Seminary. |] 
MY BURIED BIBLE. 


A mild waxen face beams beautifully 
forth, soft argus eyes are closed on those 
she loved-here, and, long, bright lashes rest 
confidingly on that marble cheek, while on — 
her sainted brow gleams a ray of immortal 
glory; her hair, in dark, waving shadows, 
rests upon those polished shonlders; her 
lips have ceased to breathe their lute-tones, 
and are white, and ah! so still. While her 
pale hands are folded, fondly and meekly 
across my bible, marked by those taper fin- 
gers, the few consoling words: ‘Let not 
your hearts be troubled.’? My buried bi- 
ble, never again will mortality’s fingers 
ress thy dampened leaves, never again 
will sunlight gild thy tarnished cover, press- 
ed so closely beside that still heart. When 
those hands that clasp thee are covered with — 
mould, when the bosom on which thou rest- 
est is dust, when the robes that enshroud 
the sylph-like form, are ashes, still undis- 
turbed thou wilt lie, in that sure retreat 
and haven of rest—the grave. ‘Though | 
flowers of Spring may bloom above her | 
bright young head, the snows of winter 
may enwrap the ete asi with their 
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MY BURIED BIBLE—SMALL BEGINNIGS. 


winding sheet, and wreathe the headstone 
with icy jewels, yet still beneath their chill 
thou remainest, my bible, mingling her 
dust with thine. Her penitent tears have 
fallen, her suppliant knee has bended, and 
the gleam of her seraph wings have left a 
track of light on the portals of death. She 


|| has knelt before the great White Throne—- 


looked upon her Maker—while her guiltless 
lips have pleade, ‘‘Lord am I worthy.” 
Phe now wears her white robe—has tuned 


now wanders beside the ‘‘still waters.”’ 
| MINNIENAHA. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY 
A traveler through a dusty road, 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 
. And one took root and sprouted up 
| And grew into a tree 


Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows | 
} And age was pleased in heats at noon 
: T'o rest beneath its boughs. | 
| 


The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
) The bird sweet music bore; 
It stood a glory in its place,— 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 

| Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well 
ie Where weary men might turn. 


He walled it in, and hung with care 
: A ladle at the brink; 

| He thought not of the deed he did 
bes But judged that toil might drink. 


! He passed again and lo, the well 

By summers never dried; 

. Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
: Aud saved a life beside. | 


| A dreamer droped a random thought, 
, ’'T was old, and vet ‘twas new: 
A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true 


It shone upon a genial mind, 

> And lo, its ights became 

A lamp of life —a beacon ray— 
A monitory flame nee 


her ‘‘harp’’ in strains of celestial lay, and 


_ | and where has such a thing happened?” 


| and they should seek to move him to be uv 


} Should take him, and stripping him of all 


| midst of mocking and insults. 


The thought was small, the issue great—_ 
The watch-fire on the hill, o4 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid the crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let tall a word of hope and love! 
Unstudied, from the heart. 


A whisper on the tumult-thrown,— 
A transitory breath: 

It raised abrother from the dust; 
It saved a soul from death. , 


Oh, germ; oh, fount: oh, word of love: 

Qh, thought at random cast: 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


FIDELITY. 


A heathen king once caused a_ pions 
bishop to be brought before him, and re- 
quired of him that he should deny his 
faith and sacrifice to the gods. But the 
bishop said, ‘‘“My lord and king, that I 
shall not do.’’ ‘Then the king was exceed- 
ingly wroth, and said, ‘‘Knowest thou not 
that thy life is in my power, and that I can 
kill thee? One look, and it will be done.” 

“I know that,’’ said the bishop, ‘but 
allow me first to lay before thee a simile 
and a question for thy decision. Suppose 
that one of thy most faithful servants” 
should fall into the power of thine enemies, 


faithful to thee, so that he should betray 
thee. But seeing that thy servant remall- 
ed steadfast in his fidelity, the “enemies 


his clothes, send him away in 
ay; 
king, when he should return thus, wouldst 
thou not give him thy best robes, and sl 
compense himyYor his disgrace with honor? 
And the kingyanswered and said, 
“Well, yes! but what does all this mea? 


Then spake the holy bishop, “Behold 
thou canst strip me of this earthly garmen 
But I have a Master who will robe me_ 
anew. Ought I then to regard the dress 
and give up my fidelity for it?” 

‘Then said the heathen monarch, “Go, | 


give thee thy life!” 
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be done? 
tell you itis time you did know. 
think going to stand it—don’t—what’s 
that you’re muttering? You'd like to see 
me help myself, would you? Well, you’re 
brute enough for anything. 


~ home—never had a home? 
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TWO SHADES OF PANIC LIFE. 


Mrs. McFlimsey and Flora seated tete-e- 


tete. Enter Mr. McF limsey with a gold- 
headed cane and a cloudy brow. 
Mrs. MeFlimsey.—You needn’t open 


your mouth, Mr. McFlimsey; I can read 
our fate on your brow! 
certainly shall! 


QO, 1 shall die—lI 
What’s to be done? 
(pause) Why don’t. you speak—what is to 
Don’t know? well then, let.me 
Don’t 


What have 
you done with the money I brought you? 


Two thousand? well no matter if it was 
but two thousand; where is that? 


for extravagant jimcrackery? .O, grant 
me patience, heaven! Mr. Mcl*limsey, if 
vou have no more feeling than to talk so 


before your poor ruined child—I don’t ex- 


pect you to consider me—you have shown 
me the folly of expecting any consideration 
for my feelings—but before her! it is 
enough that vou have deprived her of a 
(Fo on, sir, go 
on! Perhaps you’ll be kind enough to say 


next that the fault of your disgraceful fail- 
ure belongs to us; so it does? 


Oh, oh, oh! 
I’m going! I’m certainly going! Don’t 
you see l’m going! (Stage whisper from 


Well go, who the devil cares! 


C-c-e-e-r-r-r! you monster! 


C-r-r-r— 
catch me quick! C-c-e-r-r-r! ! | 


[ Mr. McFlimsey doesn’t catch her, but. 


leaves the house. Mrs. McF. not hearing 


| him depart, rolls over the floor in hysteric 


screams. | | 


Flora from the Sofa. There ma, you 
can get up; you have played out that on 
the old man; he’s gone. _ + 

In another week there will be a suicide, 
and Mr. McF’. will be gone to all intents 
and purposes. 

«LIGHT: SHADE. 
Enter Mr. Amity with the day’s trouble on 
his face. Is met at the door by a pair of 


plump lips and loving arms. _ 
O, hubby dear, what a face! Well I 


never! Now [ll tell you what it is, if you 
don’t smooth down some of them wrinkles 


(Fone 


choly face! 


I won’t own you, see if I do, (places him 
on the sofa and takes a seat on his knee.) . 
Come now, I’ll. show you how it’s done— 

thts is the smooth way of the world (and 
her little fat hand flutters down over his 
face, waiting a moment at the mouth for a 
kiss) andthis is the rough way, (and up 
goes the hand to the forhead again, giving 
the nose a little tweak in it progress. ) 
Well, just now it’s the rough way you see. 
But what’s the use in worrying about what 
can’t be helped? If people you trusted 
can’t pay you can’t pay others—that’s con- 
clusive, isn’t it? Well-others must wait - 
till you can, that’sall I’ve got to say about _ 
it. Besides after all, you ain’t so very 
ruined; you have got a thonsand dollars 
left, and you’ve got me, that’s a thousand 
more—Q, don’t squeeze the breath out of . 
me! ‘Then you’ve got the baby! bless his 
little fat legs—that’s ten thousand more— 
then there’s the twins, and the two boys, 
and Susy and—that’s all! but gracious, 
arn’t that enough? O, dear, what a melan- 
{f you don’t smile, I’ll bite 
you, come now. (hubby, evidently afraid 
of her teeth, tries to smile.) Well, that 
will do, although its rather dubuous.— 
Never mind, now let’s see. A thousand 
dollars will go a great ways in a_ prudent 
way. <A nice little place in the country 
won’t cost much—and I do hate these great 
logaboo houses, never half occupied, and 
taking a fortune to furnish them; so cold 
and cheerless, too! (gives a comical little 
shiver, ) very well; there will be the house 
in the country; then we shan’t any of us 


want any new clothes these many and ma- 
ny vears—there’s baby, though, I suppose 


he’ll outgrow his; well, he can have the 


dresses of the twins, and they can—no - 


they can’t; they can’t wear boys clothes— 
well, they can lave some of Susy’s clothes, 
and Susy can have some of mine. ‘Then, 
as for servants, J’m as good as two ser- 
vants any day, and nobody has but two in 
the country; besides, I need the exercise; 
I’m pining away as it is. (hubby does— 
smile now—the little minx! she is broad 
as she is long.) Never mind, laugh away, 
I know Lam tor all that. ‘Then there are 
half a hundred other ways of saving money 
in the country—I can give up having par-. 
ties, and you, hubby dear, won't have to 
stay at those nasty clubs all night, as you 
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bles into the bargain, on the strength of a 


feet again, there will be no virtue in a gen- 


billet doux with it, popsthe question to it, gets 


| TWO SHADES 


OF PANIC LIFE. 


do sometimes, (hubby dear winces a little. ) 
I needn’t set so extravagant a table, and 
you won’t need so many cigars to smoke— 
because you won’t have so many people to 
help you, yousee? I can do all the mend- 
ing of the clothes, and you—let me see— ’ 
yes, you shall have.a_ nice billiard table in 
the house, and [ll learn to play with you. 
(Hubby, who has been striving hard to pre- 
vent it, goes off into a loud guffaw that 
would astonish the depressed merchants on 
change.) The idea of such an establish- 
ment as she had painted, with billiard ta-. 


thousand dollars, was too much for his risi- 
ble faculties. 
However, the point was gained; ,depres- 
sion fled like an evil spirit, and hopeful en- 
ergy took its place. \ The panic-stricken 
merchant had vanished into the loving hus- 
hand and father; and if, before another 
month goes round, Mr. Amity is not on his 


tie, loving, hopeful, patient, encouraging 
wife. Shades like these can be. seen side 
by side m almost every street of our city. 


More’s the pity for the van ones. 


HOW THEY MARRY AND LIVE. 


A young man meets a pretty face, falls in love 
with it, courts it, marries it, goes to housekeeping 
with it, and boasts of having a home and a wife 
to grace it. The chances are nine to one that 
he has neither. Her pretty face gets to be an 
old story, or becomes faded or freckled, or fretted 
and as the face was all he wanted, all he paid 
attention to, all he sat up with, all he bargained 
for, all.he swore to love, honor and protect, he 
gets sick of his trade, knows a dozen faces which 
he likes better, gives up staying at home even- 
ings, consoles himself with cigars, oysters and 

litics, and looks upon his home as a very in- 

ifferent boarding house. A family of children 
grow up about him; but neither he nor his ‘face’ 
knows any thing about training them, so they 
come up helter-skelter; made toys of when babies 
dolls when boys and girls, drudges when young 
men and women; and so passes year after year 
and not one quiet, happy, homely hour is known 
throughout the entire household. oe 
Another young man becomes enamored of “‘a for- 
tune.’ He waits upon it to parties, exchanges 


“ves” from it, takes it to the parson’s, weds it, 
calls it “wife,”? carries it home, sets up an estab- 


| 


be get out of it. He might as well hope toes. 


and says—poor fellow!—that he, too, is marned _ 
and has got a home. It’s false. He is not mar 
ried, and has no home; and he soon finds jt 
out. He is in the wrong box, but it is too late _ 
cape from his coffin. Friends congratulate hin, _ 
and he has to grin and bear it. They praise the * 
house, the furniture, the cradle, the Bible the | 
new baby, and bid the “fortune” and he who | 
husbands it, good morning. Asifhe had known _ 
a good morning, since he and that gilded fortune 
were falsely to be one. { 

Take another case. A young lady is smitten | 
with a pair of whiskers. Curled hair never be- 
fore had such charms. She sets her cap for _ 
them; they take. The delighted whiskers 
makes an offer, proffering dear miss is overcome | 
with magnanimity, closes the bargain, calls her- 
self engaged to it, thinks there never was such 
a pair of whiskers before, and they are mar- 
ried. Married! Yes, the world calls it so, and — 
we will. What is the result? A short honeymoon, — 
and then they unluckily discover that they are — 
as unlike as chalk and cheese, and not to be made | 
one, though all the preachers in cristendom pro- | 
houce it so. 


PARENTS KNOW BEST. 


A little boy wanted to go down to the | 
river side to play. His mother told him | 
there was danger, and bade him stay at — 
home. ‘You never let me go anywhere,” | 
said he angrily. | 

‘‘Mother knows what is best for you, | 
Charlie,’ continued the same pleasant 
voice of his parent. 

yon don’t,” said Charlie, for which 
improper language he was severely 
proved. 

‘‘Perhaps there are many little boys and | 
girls guilty of the same misdemeanol. § 
They are very much like the foolish fy ™ J 
the following fable: 

“A young fly was resting with its 
er on the wall of a fire place, near a kettle | 
wherein the cook was making soup. The > 
old fly being: obliged to leave her daughter 
on account of other engagements, said to 
her as she flew away, ‘‘My child, you. 
must remain where you are, and not leave 
your place till I come back.” 
not, mother?” asked the little 

‘“‘Because,’’? said. the mother, ‘I am 
afraid you will go too near the boiling 


lishment with it, introduces it to his friends, 


fountain,’’ meaning the soap kettle. 
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PARENTS KNOW BEST. 
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| must trust 
that a little fl¥ has approached these boil- 


| ing fountains, from which you see so many 


enough, flew away; 


> 


«What is the. reason I must not go. 


near it?”’ 


“Because you will fall into that dreadful | 


place.” 


«And why shall I fall in there mother?” 
«T cannot explain to you the reason; you 
y experience. Every time 


vapors rising, I have observed that it al- 
ways tumbles in, and never gets out again.”’ 

The mother, thinking she had said 
ut no sooner had she 
gone than the little fly began to laugh at 
her advice. She said to herself, ‘“lhese 
old folks are always so careful.’”? Why 
does my mother wish to deprive me of the 
innocent pleasure of flying about a little 
near this fountain? Have I not wings, 


~ and have I not sense enough to keep out of 


danger? Indeed, mother you can _ taik 
wisely, and [ suppose you like to quote 
your own experience; but as for me, 1 am 


going to amuse myself in flying round this 


fountain; and I should like very much to 
see if I can’t keep from tumbling in.”’ 


So saying, she flew away to the -kettle ; 


but hardly had she approached it, when 


the suffocating vapor overcame her, and she 
sank exhausted into it.”’ 3 


“Oh,” said she, with her expiring breath, 
“how unhappy are those children who will 
not listen to the advice of their mother.”’ 


>». 


THE CARELESS WORD. 


_A word is ringing through my brain, 
It was not meant to give me pain: 
It had no tone to bid it stay, 


-. When other things had passed away; 


It had no meaning more than all 

Which in an idle hour may fall; 

It was when first the sound I heard © 
a lightly uttered, careless word. 


That word—O! it doth haunt me now, 

Th Scenes of joy. in scenes of woe, 

By night by day; in sun or shade, 
With the half /smile that gently played 
Reproachfully/ and gave the sound 

ternal power through life to wound. 

ls no voice I ever heard, 
So deeply fixed as that one word. 


nee in the laughing crowd some tone, 
lke those whose joyous sound is gone, 


. 


Strikes on my ear, I shrink—for then 
The careless word comes back agvin. 
When all alone I sit and gaze 
Upon the cneerful home-fire blaze, 
So freshly, as when first ’twas heard, 
Returns that lightly uttered word. 


When dreams bring back the days of old 
With all that wishes could not hold, 

And from the feverish couch I start 

‘lo press a shadow to my heart, . 

Amid its beating echoes, clear, 

That little word I seem to hear; 

In vain I say, while itis heard, 

Why weep!—twas but 4 foolish word 


It comes,and with it comes the tears 
~The hopes—the joys of former years; 
Forgotten smiles—forgotten looks, 
Thick as dead leaves on autumn brooks; 
And all is joyless;,though they were 
The brightest things life’s spring could share, 
would to God, Ine’erhad heard 


_ That lightly uttered, careless word. 


O! ye who, meeting, sigh to part, | 

Whose words are treasured to some heart, 
_ Deal gently, ere the dark days come, © 

When earth hath but for one a home; 

Lest, musing o’er the past, like me, 

They feel their hearts wrung bitterly, 

And, heeding not what else they heard, 

Dwell weeping on a careless word! 


BEAUTY. | 


Beauty consists not in the rosy cheek, the 
coral lip, or the brilliant eye, but in the 


richness, purity, and undying “love of the 


soul. Beauty of contour and a- graceful 
mien, may yield a momentary charm, but 
like the lightning’s flash they only dazzle 
and bewilder for the moment and are forever 
past ; but the beauty of the soul—like the 
rough diamond—although scarce perceived 
at first by us, grows the more beautiful as 
gradually, each lovely, glowing ray springs 
forth to meet our admiring gaze, thus illu- 
minating the dark recesses of the soul with 
a heavenly radiance. The sweet serenity of 
a true Christian—the soul at peace with its 
maker—has a fount of light and joy which 


irradiates every lineament of the face with 


a celestial beauty that fadeth not away. It 


‘maketh the aged face lovely and the deformed 


to glow with beauty—beauty which time 
and death shall ne’er erase.—ARural New 


Yorker. 
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cause my heart feels so happy.’ 


gowns to back, two 


| shure. I got well first. 


by and by she got married, and her hus- 


MARY 


MARY MALON y's IDEA OF A 
LOVER. 


«What are you singing for? 
Mary Maloney. | 
[| dont know, wi ithout it's be- 


said I, to 


“Happy are you, Mary. Maloney? Let | 
me see; you don’t own a foot of land in 
the world.” 

“Foot of land is it!’ she cried with a 
hearty Irish laugh, “O, what a hand ye be 
after for joking, why I hasn’t a puny let 
alone the land.’ 

“Your mother is dead.” 

rest her soul, yes,” rephed 
Maloney with a touch of genuine pathos, 
‘may the angels make her bed in heaven!” 

‘Your brother is still a hard case, I sup- 
: 

‘“Ah, you may weil sav that. It’s noth- j © 
ing but drink, drink, drink, and beating 
his poor wife that he is—the erature.” 

“You have to pay your little sister's 
board.” 

“Sure, the bit- crater, an’ she’s a good 
little girl, is Hinny, willing to do whatever 
Taxes her. I don’t grudge the money that 
goes for that.” 

‘You havn’t many fashionable 
either, Mary Maloney. 

“Fashionable, is it, O, yis, I put a piece 
of whalebone in ine skirt, and me calico 
gownd looks just as big as the great ladies. 
But then ye says true, I hasn’t but two 
shoes to me feet, 
and one bonnit to me head, barring the ould 
hood.ye gave me.” 

“You havn’t any lover, Mary Maloney. ” 

be off wid ye—ketch MaryMaloney 
gitting a lover these days, when the hard 
times is come. No, no, thank heaven, 1 
ain’t got that to trouble me yet—nor I don’t 
want it. ‘There was me sister that married | 
in ould freland, she took up with a lover at 
the time I took down wid the masles—and 
She used td go 
about pinin’ and sighin’ till me very-heart | 1 
was achin’ to see her so dolemulfully; but | 


band drinked and bate her, so that’s all she 
cot for her sorrow. Ketch,this Mar’ y Ma- 


loney: taking any such distress on her as 
that.” 


MALONEY’S 


make you so happy? 


er, no lover, why where do you get all your 


IDEA OF A LOVER. 


A drunken brother, 
a poor, helpless sister. no mother, no fath- 


happiness: from?” 

“The Lord be praised, Miss, it growed | 
up with me. Give me a bit of sunshine | 
and a clane flure, plenty of work, and a sup 
at the right time, and I’m made. That | 
makes me laugh and sing; and then if deep 
trouble comes, why—God helpin’ me, I'l] | 
try to keep me heart up. Shure it would | 
be asad, thing if Patrick MeGrue should 
take it into his head to come and ax for me 
but the Lord willin’, Pd try to bear up u- | 
der it.” 

The last speech upset my gravity. The 
idea of looking upon a lover as an afilic- 
tion was so droll! But she was evidently 
sincere, having before her the example of © 
her sister’s husband, and a drunken broth- 

r.— Olive Branch. 


A DELIGHTED MOTHER. 


A mother who was in the habit of ask- 
ing her children before they retired at night, | 
what they had done through the day to 
make others happy, found her young twin | 
daughters silent. One spoke modestly of - 
deeds and dispositions founded on the gol- 
den rule, ‘Do unto others, as you would 
that they should do unto you.”’ Still those 
ltttle bright faces: were bowed down in se-_ 
rious silence. The question was repeated. 

“IT can remember nothing all this day, © 
dear mother; only, one of my schoolmates — 
was happy, because she had gained the 
head of the class, and I smiled on her, and 
ran to kiss her, so she said I was good. 
This is all, dear mother.’’ 

The other spoke still more timidly: “A 
little girl, who sat by me on the bench at 
er hei lost a little brother, I saw that, 
while she studied her’ lesson, she hid her | 
face in her book, and wept; I felt sorry, 
and laid my face on the same book, and 

wept with her. ‘Then she looked up and 
was comforted, and put her arms around 
my neck, but I do not know why she said 
had done her good.”? 

‘Come to my arms, my darlings!” said 
the mother, ‘‘to rejoice with those that re- 
joice and weep with those that weep, 18. 


“What on earth then, have you got to 


obey our blessed Redeemer.” 
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‘to this day. 


there. 


A WOMAN’S LAUGH.—DEATIi.—A WORD LILTLE ¢ 


A WOMAN’S LAUGH. 


A woman has no natural grace more be- 
witching than.a_sweet laugh. 
the sound of flutes on the water. 
from her heart in a clear, sparkling rill; 
and the heart that hears it feels as if bathed 
in the cool, exhilerating spring. Have you 
ever pursued an unseen fugitive through 
the trees, led on by her fairy laugh; uow 
here, now lost—now found? We have. 
And we are pursuing that wandering voice 
Sometimes it comes to~us in 
the midst of care, or sorrow, or irksome 
business: and then we turn away, and lis- 
ten, and hear it ringing through the room 
like a silver bell, with power to scare away 
the ill spirits of the mind. How. much we 
owe to that sweet laugh? It turns the prose 
of our life into poetry: it flings showers. of 
supshine over the darksome wood in which 
we are travelling; it touches with light 


our sleep, which is no more the image of 
death, but gemmed with dreams that are 


shadows of immortality. 


The angel of death is daily and nightly 
around our dwelling, and here and there 
may be seen the glimmering lamp during 
the hours of the night. ‘The watchers are 
The loved one is restless. She falls 
into a deep slumber, from which, in a few 
moments, she awakens, more exhausted than 
before. The angels hover around, all un- 
seen by the watchers, but ere the loved one 
hears that delicate line that separates. this 
life from that which is to come, they touch 
her with their golden wings, and she is ani- 
mated with new strength and with new de- 
light—and as she passes away she breathes 
the sweet words—*« happy, oh!. so happy.”’ 

he angels and their new sister are gone; 

ut in Heaven anew song is sung. Loving 
friends gather around the remains of the 
departed, and many a tear gathers and glis- 
ns in the eye, and many a pang plerces 
the heart, but all unseen amidst that mourn- 
ng circle a new angel hovers.— Rural Vew 
orker, 


forgetthe judgement-d-y. Keep 
aiways in view. Frame every action in 


eference to its unchanging decisions. 


~ 


It is like 
It leaps’ 


- ~ 
- 


A WORD TO LITTLE GIRLS. 


Who is lovety? It is the little girl who 
drops sweet: words, kind words and pleas- 


ant smiles, as she passes along, who has a . 


kind word—or sympathy for every girl or 
boy she meets in trouble, and kind hand 
to help her companions out of difficulty ; 
who never scowls, never contends, never 
tezacs her mates, nor seeks in any other way 
to diminish, but always to increase their 


happiness. Would it please you to pick up 


a string of pearls, drops of good diamonds, 
anil precious stones as you pass along the 
streets? But these are the true pearls which 
can never be lost. Take the hand of the 
friendiless ; smile on the sad and dejected ; 
svinpathyze with those in trouble; strive 
everywhere to diffuse around you sunshine 
and joy. 


THE REDBREAST’S LOVE OF MAN- 
RIND, 


Its ce fact that the love of our 
race 1s sO Innate in the Robin as to render 


him unhappy in any otlhier society—except- 


ing only in the breeding season, when all 
birds are naturally shy and suspicious for 
the welfare of their offspring. 
wood, walk down any shady lane, enter any 


cemetery, seat yourself in any country 


churchyard, or perch yourself on any rural 
stile—within a few moments you will as- 
suredly have a Robin beside you; and he 


will assuredly introduce himself witha song. 


It is in vain for you to say him ‘‘nay.” 
He fairly fascinates you. He woos your 
heart, and wins it. How many of my suc- 
cesses in winning human hearts are attrib- 
uted to the hints afforded me by this inge- 
nious, bold, open-hearted, all-conquering 


bird !—Aidd’s Treatise on the Robin. 


PLEASURE. 


With caution taste the sweet Circean cup; 
He that dips oft at last will drink it up. 
Habits are soon assumed, but when we strive 
T'o strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive. 
Called to the temple of impuie delight, 

He that abstains, and he alone, does right. 

If a wish wander that way, call it home; 


He cannot long be safe whose wishes roam. 


Go into any | 
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THE IRISH BOY. 


THE IRISH BOY. 


A STORY OF THE FAMINE. 


‘“*Q thin, don’t shut the door awhile; 
won’t some of ye listen to me? for ’tis a 
sorrowful story I’ve to tell. The shining 
beams of the blessed heaven on yer head, 
my lady! an’ let me spake a minit, while 
the hunger laves me strength. Och! little 
I thought I’d ever be driven from the stran- 
ger’s thrashel. For I was’nt always house- 
less and frindless. *Tisn’t long since I was 
happy an’ continted in my own father’s 
house in the mountains beyant, but wirra 


true ’tis empty an’ desolate now. The fire 


is gone out on our hearth-stone, an’ my 
hand will niver be strong enough to kindle 
it agin. Many a night I sat by it, listen- 
ing to ould stories, or hearing my mother 
sing ; wid the red light dancing up an’ 
down her face, an’ her voice rising an’ fall- 
ing so beautiful, till, in spite o’ me my eyes 
filled up wid tears. That was the pleasant 
crying ; but many is the bitter one fell from 
The blight of the hard year fell 
on our crops, my lady ; an’ thin come star- 
vation where full and plenty wor afore. A 
woesome change came over us all; every- 
thing was sold to gather the rint; even my 
own little goldfinch; sure, ’tisn’t that I 
grudged it. Mother didn’t sing thin; an’ 
when she tried to spake joyful, to cheer my 


father up, there was a shake in her voice, 


an’ her lip trembled ; an’ they both had a 
frightened look; no wonder wid famine 
staring ’em in the face. For we’d be a 
whole day, an’ more may be, widout tasting 
food, an’ couldn’t get it any how; an’ I’d 
go to bed sick an’ fainting like ; but I didn’t 
mind myself at all, only my little sister 
Norah. In all the country round there 
wasn’t a prettier child, wid her cheeks of 
pink and snow, an’ her white forehead, wid 
the yellow hair on it, like goold rings, on- 
ly softer a dale; an’ shining eyes, the col- 
or of the sky in June. O dear! the hun- 
gér bore heavy on the innocent child, an’ 
rubbed out all the dimple’ in her face, an’ 
faded the red blush, an ’her eyes sunk back 
in her head, as if all the tears she cried 
put out the ight in ’em. Am’ O lady! it 


_ would have gone to your heart’s heart to 


see her hold out her thin long hand, an’ 
hear her young small voice, that used to be 


— 4 


laughing all day, axing for bread, an’ none 
to the fore. ‘hen mother ’ud soothe her to 


asleep. But one night, after being stupid- 


like for a long while, she roused up to say, 


‘I’m very hungry ; an’ before the words wor 


on mother’s lap an’ died. Well, I tuk on 
greatly at that; but mother said that God 


wouldn’t be hungry agin, for the angels in 
hivin wor feeding her. Thin I thought, 
only for mother, I’dlike to gotoo. Father 
berrid her without a coffin. She was the 
first I iver. saw die; but ’twasn’t to be long 
a strange thing to me. My father got work 


fast. 


ings, an” laugh an’ joke wid him. Och! 


my flesh creep; but you wor always mind- 


I heard ’em say uo one could dhrive a spade 
deeper nor my father once, but hunger is 


tugging at the inside, thin the arm it very 
wake. He fainted over his spade, an’ was 
soon lying down in the faver. 
out of the doctor’s way ; an’ the priest was 


was perishing him, barring a can of could 


wather from the strame afore the door.— | 


Day an’ night mother sat by the whisp of 


sthraw that-kept him from the floor. OQ! 
but his face was hot an’ red, hls two eye | 
like lighting coals, an’ a puff of his breath © 
‘ud burn ye, an’ he saying such out-o’-the- 
way things in his wanderings. Well, we — 


thought he was getting cool; but, sure 
enough, ’twas death’s own cold fingers upon 
him. For he got quite sensible, an4 said 
to mother, ‘Norah, acushla ma chree, put 


sight is laving my eyes, but let me feel yé 


jist at the day-dawn; an’ the spirit died in 


mother. As soon as she stroked the body, 
she sated herself foreninst it, and hardly 
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|sleep, an’ her face working all the tine— | 
The sob would be on Norah’s heart, an’ she 


out of her mouth, she stretched herself out 


had taken her from the misery, an’ she | 


at last, but the power to do it was going | 
An’ mother ’ud keep the last bite au’ — 
sup in the house for him, whin he’d come — 
in, and made him believe that she ate afore, . 
and pretend she was giving him her lav- 


but her laugh had a quare sound thin, just | 
like the crushing of her heart; it ’ud make 


‘ing everybody barring yerself, mother dear! | 
sthronger nor the strong man ; -vhen thatis — 
We wor 


always out, an’ a weight of sickness on my — 
father, an’ nothing to quench the thirst that — 


yer hana under my head, an’ raise me;’ the — 
kissing me ;” and then he died off quite aisy>. 


me too, but I conldn’t help staring af MY | 
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. 


| stirring for two days, may- -be, [ thought! bittertv whin she was covered up from 
all her ears were used up; for her eyes wor me, an [lost the hand that used to stroke 
dry as dust. Them were the sorrow ful days!; down ny hair, an’ the loving words, and 
“There was food in the house thin, but |sweet smile ? - | always stay beside the 
we co.idn’t taste it. ‘tis very aisy to giv) grave except when hunger, that has” nO Na- 
the body enough whin the heart is full. On ture lit it, ditives me away. 
the third day she wra pped him in her ould;  **T hose J fae bright days don’t agree wid 
| cloak, and called me to help her; so we jame at all. dé: I used to like to see the 
carried hina to the grave ourselves, without sun dazzling, and the sthrame looking up 
shroud or coffin, for the neighbors wor too so good- humoredly athim ; but now, every | 
hard put to itto keep themselves alive to | thing seeing swimming before my eyes, full |} 
mind us or our dead, A dight weight he} up of blinding tears, an’ the sky seems. |, 
was, dhried up an shrunk away. Sure laughing at me. an’ the trees seem to lift 
‘twas the great God gave strength to mother | themselves quite grand above me, an’ the 
that day, for nothing was. too hard for her. little birds in ‘em seem to be making game | 
We scraped out the earth, en’ be rrid him. of my grief. But sure they haveno feeling 
| Mother didn’t spake all the time, only she | that way, the crathurs!) An’ the only thing 
— shivered, an’ put her face atune her hands, | that gave me any comfort, was this morn- 
an’ thin she got up quite stout, and walked | ing. whin I saw a little flewer on the grass | 
| home so fast that I could scarcely keep up | wid the dewon it. I don’t know why. but | 
wil her. No sooner wor we in, than she | it seemed sorry forme. it looked likea blue | 
fainted away; an’ whiushecome to‘Thavk | eve fall of tears. No one else spoke kind- 
| God he’s berrid? ses she ; ‘whin I’m gone % to messince my mother died but it; for |! 
_ mavourneen, if ve wor iis: go on yer bended | didn’titspake? Yes, it tould me the great 
Knees to the neighbors, make put me | God mace it, an’ sentit there to comfort me; |, 
down beside him. That won't’ be. long,’ ‘an’ to say fred mind me, the last on the : 
| ses she; for | hear him calling me.’ | stem, Sof thanked him on my knees, | 
thought may-be she was tired, an’ enthrait- thous h don’t know much about himatall | 
ed her to ate, buteshe av ouldn’t, Thin she | whin lookedup, [thought of Norah, 
| pat her erm round me, an’ drew me to Han’ now hiappy she was; looking down may- |} 
her, an called me ber fair haired son, her be, wid her face covered over with sunshine; 
latherless For, and said the orphan’s Got ian’ I telt a sort of gladness ; but when I |} 
would purtect me. I forgot the pulse of remembered my father an’ mother, the pain 
whin father was laid low, shot throngl me agin. For they say they're 
an’ Whin she suid, ‘(ro te sleep, darlint, for | in purthagory, an’ must stay there a long 
ye need it sore,’ | slept in her busum, for time for dving without the Clargy. That's 
was: rale tired. Whin [| awoke, my fore-; w hat kills me intirely; to think of my 
head Was agin something cold, Och! poor father, that niver said an ill-word to 
twas my mother's neck, an’ the hand | me, an’ my own gintke-timpered, soft-natured 
hell was stiff. She evas dead? A hard: mother, that would lifta worm sooner nor 
Sorrow was Brasping her heart, it flut- On to be in such burning ! 
‘| tered like a bird in a dight grip, aw’ at last; My head burns whin I[ think of it. Id 
Thin Lo was alone. Thin’ cather live arvway, for couldn't bear to 
srief an (he heart-trowble entirely. be there looking at mother suffering; an’ 
hough could hardly crawl, got to the if kuow [ wouldn't go to heaven, because I’m 
tha bronght ’em to see if she | not innocent like Norah. If only 
for though ’twas plain strength. wear my knees oat, peeing 
belseve she was goue in| round the ‘Stations’ ‘em out jes tied 
thought it might be a wakeness,) niver be, for my 
al] failed th the better of it. But when round my mother, t re loose 
{ by a dale ef coaxing I got | into the grave, for death couidn 
ler beside my father, think vem, ban 
the grave, she'll see I | pened to me. don't fee ge 
F word, Och! lady, didn’t I feel | though it is not many months since; for, O 
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IRIGU LOY, 


lady, heart is groitit orld, didn’t bre:k 
my fast since yesterday; but whin | try to 
ux for something, the blood comes into my 
face, an’ my tonmene wou't spake for me.— 
An’ whin | tell my story, ’tis 100 common 
a one to be minded, an’ they won’t belave 
Vm telling truth: nothing shuts up the heart 


power, for it puts mother out of my head. 
Sometimes I’in afeard I’m too weak to get 
back to the grave. | wouldn't lave it at 
all, only for fear of the purgathory, Lady, 
vour speech is giutle, wn’ yer eyes are full, 
like the flower | in the crass. Ye say ve will 
shelter au’ feed me. O.if ye coul l vive 


back my darling mother! An’ ye say she| 
isn’t in pufgathory ; bat, may-Le, God's 


good Son took ler to himself. Blessings 
on ver fair head my tis kindly meaut. 
O if Leould believe that! Aw’ ye say linay 
co straighé there too? It would raise my 
head to think so. Tf yell only tache me 
now, live to S.rve ye, TH the 
world’s end to do yer biading. 
ye; yes, twice over for yer sake,” 
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ECIIOES OF A MOTHER'S VOICE. 


“There was once an obscttre and pious 
woman living in the south of England. 
History is silent respecting her ancesity, her 
birth and her education. She had an only 
son whom she made it her great busiiiess 
to train inthe nurture and wdmonition of 
the Lord. In the séventh year of his wee. 
his mother died, and a-fewW years later, the 
lad went tosea, and engaged at length as a 
sailor in the Alrican uve trade. lle was 
soon aiuadeptin vice, ead though amongst 


trovucing him to the way the truth, and the 


die to | 


| 


a book published by Mr. first 
called the attention of Mr. Judson lo the 
missionary W ork, und sent hiiin all apostle 
to Burmah. 

The sailor, turned preacher, was also the — 
means ot delivering the Nev. Thomas Scott. 
from the mazes of ruinous error, and of jn. 


lifes. Mr. Scott prepared the Commentary 
known by his name, and which still. contin. 
ues Its in ssion of conv erting and sanctify. 
ing power, | 

The influence of this same minister and I 
author, in connection with that of Dod. 
dridge. Was priucipaliv instumental in ina- 
hing Wilberforce the Ciristian he was. To 
Wilberforce’s ** Practice! View of Christi- 
anity.” the conversion of Leigh Richmond | 
be ascribed, and Leigh Richoiond wrote 

Diinehter, ond other tracts, 
which have contributed to the salvation of | 
thousands of souls.--Rev. P. H, Fowler, 


THE ROYAL BRIDAL COSTUME. 


~The bridal costume of the Princess Roy- 
al was of a rich white moire antique; the — 
lace dress of exquisite Honiton: guipure, 
consisting of three flounces, the body being 
trimmed to mateh. The veil was of Hon- | 
iton gui pure, laces Worn in a style complete: 
ly novel in for bridal costumes, 
attached to the head with Muorish and 
Spanish. pins.. The dress and veil were 
splendidly worked—the emblems being the 
rose, thistle and shamrock. The latter has 
fifty cirls for the last tweive 
The new style of veil was entre: 
ty ber Mujesty’s suggestion. aud the Carry: 
Ing ont of the idea, met the approbation of 


the youngest ofthe crew, he was the imeost 
But his 


proficient in guilt. in- 
structions sent their echoes to him wena 
though at first he souclit to defen’ himself 


from "thank they grew Jou der and louder, un- 
til, listening to ‘hem at lust, he became a 
fervent Christian. a suecéssful preacher, 
the author of books which the Church will 
neverlet dis. aud the writer of hymns the 
use of whichis co-extensive with our tongue, 
Thi8wayward son, whom his mother, 
though deid, addressed and reclaimed, was 
the means of the conversion of Glnetids 
Buchanan, so distinguished for his labors in 


was about £5690. 


the Queen. The cost of this production 


THE WEDDING BONNET. 
The Princess Royal’ S wedding honnet, 
she had on upon léaving. Bucking: 
ham pelace for W nds ‘Or, was of w lite 
tulle, with lace and banches of 
orange blossom outside, with lace quilting 
inside. and white silk ribands. The size is 
not very dimiuutive. 
CEREMONY IN THE CHAPEL. 
On arfiving at the Chavel, the bride was 
conducted to het seat in the Chapel gn the 
left side of the Haut Pas, leading to the 


the East Ludies ; the.*Star of the East, » 


» altar, near her Majesty’s chair ol State, and 
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THE ROYAL BRIDAL COSTUME. 


his Royal Highness the Prince Consort and 
his Majesty the King of the Belgians, were 
conducte! to their seats on the Haut Pas. 
near the bride. The Lord Chamberlain 
and Vice Chamberlain stood near her Maj- 


esty. 
“As each procession entered the chapel a 


march was played. 

: When the bride had taken her place near 
the altar, a hymn was sung, and the service 
commenced. | 

The service was performed by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; the Lor. 
Bishop of London, Dein-of her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal ; the Bishop of Oxford, Lord 
High Almoner; the Bishop of Chester, Clerk 
of the Closet; the Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Windsor, Damestic Chaplain 
tothe Queen; and the Rev. Dr Wesley, 


The bride was given away by her father. 
the Prince Consort. 
At the conclusion of theservice Haniel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus was sung, and the Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March was played as 
‘he procession left the chapel. 

AFFECTING SCENE iN THE CHAPEL, 
Alter the conclusion of tle ceremony the 
bride gave vent to her feelings, and flung 
herself upon her mother’s bosom, at which 
ascene took place, in which great emotion 
was evinced by all concerned. 

After the marriage the young couple star 
ted for Windsor. On arrival at that place, 
they were drawn in a carriage to the castle 
by the Eton boys, amidst enthusiastic cheer- 
| ing, 

The Queen, in London, gave a grand 
State concert at Buckingham Palace, on the 
evening of the wedding day. 


brilliantly illuminated in honor of the oc- 
casion, | 

The profusion of wedding gifts showered 
onthe princess royal of England by ber 
il royal relatives, casts into the shade any- 
| thing of the kind known among us plain 
| tepublicans, There seems to have been no 
| end of bracelets, broaches, necklaces, ear 
i drops aud other pieces of jewelry of the 
most massive end cesily patterns, studded 
With diamonds. pearls, emeralds, rubies, 
Opals and other precious gems, besides a 
“titing-desk, silver candelabra, and a toilet 
"Uror with the frame of massive gol set 


sub-Dean of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 


lhe principal streets in London 


lirely of one brilliant cairngorm, The most 
costly gilt was that from the bride’s erand- 
| mother, the venerable Dutchess of Kent, a 

Jarge and most costly dressing-case, con- 


et tables of a dozen ladies of quality, and 
all of which are of massive silver gilt en- 


riche] with brightred cor  Noxt probably 


‘duced in-regard to size, is the eift of the 


i; Maharah Duleep Singh, which is one of the 


InOSt fairy-like opera-glasses ever usec by 
lady. In @ little card box.:with a delicate 
fringe left out to show the pattern, is the 
gilt of his Majesty, the ‘King of the Belci- 
ans. a Brussels dress maJe ex- 
_pressly for the young bride, and our readers 


beauty and carefuily elaborated workman. 


less than $10,000. Canspicuous among 
the piles ol jewelry and plate is a Bible, 
bound in the most costly and gorgeous sty le. 
On the fly-leaf is inscribed : 

«The Committee of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society to hey Royal Highness 


Goud for her happiness in time and eternity. 
SHAFTESBURY, 
January, 1858, President.” 
Aimong the articles composing the Zrows- 
seau of the bride, were some twelve dozen 
| pair of boots, some of which, intended for 
rough walking, were provilled with treble 
soles ard small but projecting nails, 


Yt is said that one of the most wholesome 
kinds of bread that can be used is made 
thus, without salt, salaratus, yeast, or rising 
of any sort: | 
| Take bolted or unbolted flour or meal, 
thoroughly moisten the whole with pure 
soft water, scalding hot, that is, about one 
hundred and sixty degrees Tahrenheit, 
make it up firm, not sticky, then ro. an | 
eut into strips, or any other form, not over 
-a quarter of an inch thick, and half an inch 
broad. Bake quickly m a hot oven, until 
the dough has acquired a soft, fine, brown 
color, or until the water has nearly all 
evaporated. 


with pearls, and the handle composed en- 


taining sufficient articles to fit out the toil-— 


will be best able to judge of its exquisite » 


ship when we state-that it is valned at no 


the Princess Royal, on the occasion of her - 
marriage, with sincere prayers to Almighty 


to this in costliness, though infinisgly re-— 
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ted, and it is chiefly for this reason that we 


again call attention to the subject. 

Itis found that hot bread inade of whea 
| 

flour, does not digest at all in the stomach 

| long time, and producing a great deal of jr- 
ritation, and disturbance, it passes off un- 
ae, i | digested. Now, St. Martin is a strong, 
; : To some of our readers, especially in, he althy man, inured to toil, and remarka- 
ee | those sections where Dr. Beaumont’s work | bly robust, and if hisstomach cannot digest | 


not been extensively citculated, the ac- Ww arm bread, is it probable that the more 
count of Alexis St. Martin, contained ta delicate organista of women and children, 
eur last issue, may appear too strange and. receive it without injury? We believe the 
wonderful for belief. By some, it may be: two physiological errors most prevalent and 
regarded as the product of a fertile imagi- = productive of evil among us, are the 
nation, rather than a sober record of veri- eating of warm bread and eating at irreg- 
table facts. We might ourselves, be among’ ‘ular intervals, 
the skeptical, if we had no knowledge om A shrewd observer of our manners and — 
_ the subject, bevond what that article con- customs once said, that by eating our bread 
| tains. Dut to us the article was invested. hot, we of the South have converted the — 
with peculiar interest, from the fact that staff of life into the crutch of death. 
in our girlhood we resided on the same. other remarked, in reference to the preva- 
street with Dr. Beaumont, and were ie lent habit of cating between meals, that - 
terms of intimacy with his family during | We Were constantly digging our graves with 
tLe | the time that he was making his experiments | our teeth. He said he pitied, from the bot: 
‘bi | and preparing his work. Wesaw the ver-; tom of his heart, the children he saw going | 
e i 2 | itable Alexis St. Martin daily, for many | about from morning till night with a piece | 
months, and we know that he is uo fictitious | im their hands, from which they were con-— 
Na character, and that the account taken from tinually munching, for he knew it would 
i _ || the Hartford Times is reliable truth, By | cloud their intellect, retard their progres 
14 ' the way, if any of our readers owerlooked in knowledge, and lay the foundation for 
| that article, we would advise them to take | future physical suffering. / 
|| up the magazine again, and read it care-| When we say that the stomach is dis- | 
bie Bis folly. It contains facts from which princi-! turbed and weakened in its action, by eat- 
ples of the. highest practical importance! ing warm bread, or by eating any kind of 
may be deduced—principles which if uni- | food at irregular intervals, be it remember: | 
versally carried out in practice, would com- | ed that we are not stating merely a spect 
; pel many of that very respectable class of | lative theory, but facts seen by hundreds of 
' individuals ‘‘whose trade is to fatten on oth- | eyes, im the case of St. Martin. It 1s true, 
Hi i er folks’ ills’? to abandon their profession, | strong constitutions may resist, for 4 long 

| 

| 


~ . 


and seck some other occupation for a liveli-| time, the effect of these injuries, but sooner 
| hood. | or later the penalty be: paid, for 
met | One very important fact stated in the or-| every violation of nature’s. laws. Some- 
xt | iginal article our publisher, either by mis-| times the combined results of these inju 
i take, or for the sake of condensation, omit- | ries will be developed in one form of dis- 
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ease and sometimes in another. 


cestion, is to weaken the action of the 
‘brain, It is impossible to tell how ‘tmany | 
has had 
nuts, 


a gem of purest ray serene,” 
lustre so obscured by hot biscuit, 
candies and the like, that the world kas 
never been able Ao "er peculiar bril- 


lraney. 


SEWING MACHINES AGAIN. 


We received a letter a few days since, |” 


post-arked Nashville, and signed, ‘<A 


Subseriber,”’ 
Jer & Wilson Sewing Machine. We 1m- 
mediately took the impression that the let- 
ter was written by one interested in the 
sale rather than the purchase of sewing 
machines. If this impression is correct, 
we would say to the author that we have 
no intention of making the pages of the 
Aurora a medium for the discussion of the 
comparative merits of different sewing ma- 
chines 

We regard the sewing machine as the 
greatest invention of the age, and one des- 
tined, more than any other, 
female portion of the community. We be- 
lieve we should be doing good service to 
our lady readers if we could induce them to 
avail themselves of so useful an assistant 
in the labors of a family, but we have no 
interest in trying to promote the sale of 
one Kind more than another. We would 
advise those wishing to purchase, whenever 
it 18 practicable, to witness the operation of 
different machines, and decide for them- 
selves, which would suit them best. We 
did 50-—we preferred Wheeler and Wil- 
son’s, and have seen no reason as yet, to re- 
Bret our choice, but we have no motive 


Vhatever for desiring to influence the choice 
of others. 


‘he most immediate effects of impaired 


on the subject of the Whiee- 
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One of thorship of the above letter, and attributed 


| 
| 


ow 


if so, we 
that if he 
will write us over his own proper signature, 

his enquiries shall be respectfully answered, 

according to the best of our abilty. 


the writer, 
would say to the ‘Subseriber,’ 


wrong motives to 


— 


We are indebted to the Rev. Robt. Priest, 
of the 


—— 


African Mission, for some very. in- 


teresting and valuable curTosities from the 


ior 


to benefit the | 


Itis possible we have mistaken the 


of Afriea. ‘These were brought. 
J. Cason, who was com- 
the mission for a while, and 
return to his native land, on account of the 
This interruption of 
their nvissionary labor is a severe trial to 
both, and nothing but a firm belief in the 
wisdom and goodness of that: Being who 
docth His pleasure in the armies of Heaven 


us by the Rev. 
pelled to leave 


illness of his wife. 


and among the imhabitants of earth, can 
reconcile them to it. Mrs. C. is now In 


this place, under medical treatment by Dr. 
King, and we sincerely hope, that, by the 
blessing of God, his skill may avail for 
her perfect restoration: ‘to health, so that 
they may return to their chosen field of la- 
bor, with the prospect of long continued — 


usefulness. 


We observe, in coternmporary papers, sev 
ers! very flattering notices of the first No. 
of the Aurora. (ur ideas of delicacy for- 
bid that we should republish what is said 
in our own praise, but we would assure our 
friends of the press, and others who have 
written us privately, that we are not insen- 
sible to their good opinion, that their kind 
and encouraging words are fully appreci- 
ted, and we shall constantly endeavor to 
merit the commendation they have so fr ecly — 


bestowed. 


To ConrexPoxDENTS. —Several very valu- 
able original articles have been received, | 


presentnumber, T hey 


but too late for’the 
will appear in due lime. 
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THE STATE CAPITOL. 


[See Engraving. | 


The edifice of which we present our read- 
ers a view in this No. is the pride and glo- 
ry of the State. Situated on a command- 
ing eminence, it is the first object to attract 
the admiring gaze of the stranger who 
visits the City of Rocks, ‘The new Capi- 
tol at Washington excepted, it is said to be 
the finest building in the United States, 
The most beautiful marble is found in our 
State, and the finest specimens have been 
procured to adorn our Capitol. No com- 
bustible material, has been employed in the 
construction of the building, it is conse- 


quently impervious to fire. 


Founded upon a rock, it seems to bid de- 


fiance to the raging elements, and to the 


all-devouring tooth of time. ‘The view of 
such a structure is well calculated to inspire 
a feeling of respect for the potentiality of 
human energy and skill. Strange that a 
being so frail as man, whom a single breath 
can destroy, should be able to erect monu- 
ments as enduring as the everlasting hiils, 
Generation after generation of human be- 


Ings, will, in all probability, arise, act their 


part of life’s drama, and pass away to the 
silence of the tomb, ere the walls of our 
State Capitol shall crumble in decay, 

The architect of the building dies buried 
in its walls. His last work was to build 
for himself a tomb as imperishable as 
the pyramids of Egypt. The place and 
its surroundings are calculated to raise the 
minds of legislators above the trickery of 
party strife, and to awaken @ desire to act 


in view of the best interests of the noble 


State they represent. May they be guided 


by heavenly wisdom in. all their delibera- 


tions, and so wisely conduct the important 
interests confided to them, that Tennessee 


will have more reason to be proud of her | 


law-givers than of the stately edifice she 


has erected for their accommodation, May 
they, by their judicious acts, so promote th 
permanent prosperity and happiness of tha 
State, that they will thereby erect for them. 


generations, more enduring than the walls 
which surround them. | 


‘Those who now fill our legislative halls, 


hand. ‘Those who will hereafter repair 
/ . 

thither, are now under the forming power 
‘of a mother’s influence, and they will be 


just such men as their mothers make them. 


> 
> 


Dear :— You informed me of sun- 
dry criticisms certain getlemen passed upon 
mg first letter to young ladies. I have no 
reply whatever, to make to their criticisms, 
With your permission, I shal] continue to 
chat with the girls after ny own fancy ; and 
if gentlemen will read letters which were not 


them the old proverb, * Listeners hear no 
cood of themselves.” Ever yours. 


UTAH EXPEDITION. - 


News of a more encouraging character 
has reachel us from the Utah Expedition. 
On the Ist of December the troops were ail 
in Winter quarters at Fort Bridgeer, with 
the exception of Col, Cook’s command, 
which was forty miles from that point, on 
Henry’s Fork, Fort Bridger was being 
|rebuilt, and in the meantime the trops wer 
comfortably situated in tents, with stoves. 
(rood health prevailed, and sufficient prev! 
ions were on hand to last until Jeune. Bri, 
most important of all, it is stated that the 
Mormons were making preparations to Jeave 
the Territory for the British Possess1ons; 
and that pioneer parties had already startet. 


and Col. Johnson, it is said, is so well as- 
sured that the Mormons will leave in the 
| Spring, that he now asks no increase in his 
| 


selves monuments in the hearts of coming © 


were once moulded by 4 mother’s plastic 


intended for them, why then, just repeat to 


Brigham Young’s tone towards the officers 
of the itxpeditien seems to have changed, 
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_ and powerof thought which astonish us, as. 


{uestion, for 
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THE SAINT AN HIS SAVIOUR OR PROGRESS 
OF THE SOUL IN THE KNOWLHDGK or Jesus. by 
Rey. C. IL Graves & Marks Publishers, 


It would be presumption in ts to suppose 
that‘any remarks of ours could add to the 
interest which will be felt in seeing a work 
bearing thename of Spurgeon. Our read- 
ers are already too familiar with the pro- 
ductions of this wonderful mas, to need to 
be told, that any thing issuing from his 
pen, is well worthy of their perusal. . ‘hey 
will‘open this book with the expectation 
of enjoying a rich treat, and they will not 
be (disappointed, 
be questioned. It isnot so much his depth 
the exceeding fertility of his brain. 

His mind seems to be an overflowing 
fountain, ever sparkling in the sunlight of 
truth, from which streams of thought and 
lveling gush forth on every side, -without 
any conscious efurt of His own, But after 
all, the great secret of his success lies in 
‘he power of the truth which he ulkrs, and 
the affectionate earnestness with which he 
delivers it. 

That his own soul is deeply imbu-d with 
tie spirit ef the GospeJ, that he has had 


personal experience of its power to reaew 
aud sanctify the heart; is clearly manifested 
in the work before us. We give a single 


were the most remote possibil- 
present erturs 1a fu- 
Of existence, we might have some 
: Superticial ot infrequent invest- 

U; this, however, is utterly out of the 
grace is bounded by the grave. 


lt we be in 


Christ, all that heaven knows, 


That Spurgeon is one of | 
the most remarkable mer of the age, cannot 


of unimaginable bliss, of inconceivable glo- 
ry, Of unutterable ecstacy, shall be ours 
mostrichly to enjoy; but if death shall 
find us out of Christ, horrors surpassing 
thought, terrors beyond tie dreamings of 
despair, and tortures above the guess of 


misery, must be our doleful, desperate doom. 


How full of trembling is the thought, thas 
multitudes of fair professors ate now in hell: 
although they, like ourselves, once.wore a 
coodly name, and hope] as others said of 
them, that they were ripening for glory; 
whereas they were fattening for the slaugh- 
ter, and were drugged for execution with 
the cup of delusion, dreaming all the while 
that they were drinking the wines on the 
lees, well refinea. Surely. among the 


damned, there ace none more horribly tor-- 


mented in the flame than those who looked 
to walk the golden streets, but found them- 
selves cast into outer darkness, where there 
is weeping, and wailing, 
teeth. The higher the pinnacle from which 


we stip, the more fearful will be our fall ; 


crownless kings, beggared princes, and star- 


vingnobles; are the more pitiable because 
of their tormer condition. of affluence and 


grandeur: soalso wili fallen professors have — 


asad pre eminence of damnation, from the 
very fact that they were once esteemed rich 
and increased in goods. 
er the vast amount of unsound Profession 
which prevails in thisage, and which, like a 
smooth but shallow sea, doth scarcely con- 
ceal therocks of hypocracv—when we re- 
view the many lamentable falls which have 
lately occurred among the most elu/neut in 
the Church, we would lift up Our voice 


like a trumpet, and withall our might en-— 


treat all men to be sure of their grounds of 
trust, lest‘it should come to pass that sandy 
foundations should be discovered when to- 


‘tal destruction has resdered it too late for 


anything but despair.” 


The January No. of the Commission, 
published by the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, is be- 
fore us. Itisneatand inviting in its ap- 
pearance, and filled with information of a 
highly interesting and important character, 
concerning our Missionary operations. ‘The 


names contained in the list of contributors. . 


aid gnashing of 


When w@ consid. 
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to this work, would alone be a sufficient: of the exclamation, of certain ancient 
guarantee for its excellence and value, Be-| writer, “ Auri sacra fames.” : 
sides contributions fron these, it contains} Let us drink the poisoned cup with Soe. 
1 || several letters of deep and theilling interest | rates, or eat bread saturated with arsenic, if : 
| from Missionaries in Chinaand Africa, | the alternative be presented, rather than 
Ae We hope every one who feels an inter.| partake of that mental aliment which is . 
He: est in the.cause of Missions, (and who fraught with death tothe soul. Giveus the | 
ie does not), will subscribe foe the Comitis: | productions of ignorance and stupidity, if ‘ 
q and it. | of wholesome truth, rather than 
elaborately wrought essays of those wri. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Devoren ro Lirer- | ters. who would secretly aim to destroy our : 
| ATURE, ART AND Pouirics. for divine revelation. Ifawok 
4 Such is the title of a magazine commen. | admitting such articles can be snstained in ; 
ced in Boston in November last. the first | ou, Bible-loving land, we can only say, it is” F 
oe four numbers of which have just been receiv- very strange, and very, very sad, t 2 
fe ed. We have examined the work with | 3 
considerable care, and we wre sorry to find. 
t in some of the articles, an under current of |; THE MOST REASONABLE OFFER EVER | } 
| impiety, very clearly perceptible. MADE BY ANY PUBLISHER. 
| There isin the hearts of some of the wri 
+ ; {| ters, adeep seated enmity against the chris- | We will send the Aurora monthly, and tho 
: ‘ tian religion, whieh is all the more Jange, South-Western Dollar Weekly, a large family 
ous, fiom the fact, thatit is veiled under a 
| |newspaper, to any one address on receipt of 
| very carefully chosen phraseology. | 
a The serpent of infidelity lies coiled un- | $2-50, or two subscribers, for $5.00. This 8 | 
ae | | der the flowers of literature, ready to strike /without exception, the most liberal offer ever 
; | lengs inte heart: of the if the high character of the Periodicals 
unconcious victim, It is true the list of con- | 
ters, whose principles are above SBspicion, this offer for one month, and hope it wi 
di : but we should hesitate to open our doers, : permitted to pass unheeded. 
| even to such writers as Bryant, Longfellow. | 
ate, y¥; and Dana if along with them, it is necessa. | ee 
We ry to admit such visitors us Waldo Emer | W# send this number of the Aurora to sort — 
if x {|} som, and other writers of the same class. ; Who are not subscribers, that they may read and : 
4 |) That many of the articies possess much lit- | judge of the same before subscribing, but in n° 
eracy merit, and are entirely. unobjectiona- case will we send it the second time, unless the 
blein regard to tendency, we freely admit. subscription is received. Parties receiving this 
How christian writers can reconcile wish to take the “Aurora,” 
i :o their consciences, to lorm such literary wil confer a great favor upon the Publisher 
|; connections, that of Naines by sending it to those of their acquaintences who. 
gel ‘may be likely to subscribe. A very trifling 
timents into homes aud hearts, from which | gabect 
they would otherwise be excluded, is .to us effort on their re 
| amystery. Inspeculating upon the causes bers, and them to | 
of so strange an albiance, we are reminded | Club rates. 
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